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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA : 
THE FIRST RECOIL FROM THE TRAGIC IMPASSE 


GAURI PRASAD GHOSH 


[ This is a continuation of the author’s studies seeking to offer a 
new interpretation of the development of Shakespeare’s life-vision. 
Earlier parts of the work came out as The Mystery of Prospero’s 
Vision ( Longman, Calcutta, 1970) and in the form of essays on 
Hamlet, the ‘Problem Plays’, Othello, Lear and Macbeth published 
in different issues of this journal between 1980 and 1984. ] 


I. TRANSFORMATION OF THE TRAGIC VISION 


THE plays of the Shakespearian tragic period stretching from 
Hamlet to Macbeth present a vision of a terrible impingement of 
evil on life. They unfold a continually shifting vision of the inter- 
penetration of good and evil, of the noble and the vicious—a 
process in which evil assumes increasingly menacing proportions. 
That kind of tragedy ends with Macbeth. None of the previous 
tragic heroes had submitted to evil ; but Macbeth, their successor, 
does. In spite of his wonderful gifts he loses disastrously and finally. 
His higher human will yields to the pull of his baser nature boosted 
by the evil wind from the outer world. 


A somewhat bizarre vision of man’s baseness and viciousness, of 
his susceptibility to fatal weaknesses, had variously emerged in the 
so-called Problem Plays, particularly in Troilus & Cressida and 
Measure for Measure, But in those plays Shakespeare’s mind 
appears to have been thrown somewhat off balance by a spectre of 
evil which seemed to cast its shadow all over the life-scene. It is 
this dark confusion of vision that has been suggested by those 
groping terms, ‘tragi-comedies’, ‘dark comedies’, ‘problem plays’ etc. 
by which sensitive critics have tried to describe these plays. But this 
amorphous negative vision which appears only in these plays and not 
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in the organized tragedies, comes to cast its shadow on the two 
great climactic tragedies, King Lear and Macbeth. Its pitchy 
darkness stains so many of those intolerable images of evil in Lear. 
In Macbeth a dark pessimistic strain tinges the whole texture of a 
tragedy in which a great man with great qualities allows his higher 
human nature to be lost in inhumanity. If there is a process of 
development in Shakespeare’s tragic vision, then this profoundly 
pessimistic vision of Macbeth’s fall may be thought to have brought 
it to a termination — that is, a termination of the kind of tragedy in 
which man’s higher nature, his moral will, is involved in a great 
struggle with evil. 


Such a termination and a consequent change in the whole rhythm 
of the vision is what actually takes place. The play that comes 
immediately after Macbeth is Antony & Cleopatra. No two plays 
could provide a greater contrast. It is as though Shakespeare had 
come to the end of the dark tragic labyrinth like Dante and Virgil 
emerging through that subterranean passage from the horrors of 
hell and coming upon the sights of the beautiful lights of heaven 
through that circular opening in the cave, ( Inferno, last canto & 
Purgatorio, first canto) The tragic vision is still there, but it is 
transformed beyond recognition. It is no longer.a vision of evil, and 
consequently does not portray any struggle against evil. It is a 
romantic vision of a glamorous human weakness, a portrayal of a 
mighty-statured but weak-willed hero and a bafflingly enchanting 
heroine who surrender to the sway of inner impulse and outer 
circumstance without much ofa struggle. 


The other remaining tragedy, Coriolanus, came, as most critics 
agree, immediately after A & C and in some ways reflects a similar 
change in the quality of the tragic vision. True, Corlolanus is 
unromantic and dry and, by Shakespearian standards, singularly 
devoid of poetry — features of which we shall soon discuss the 
significance. But asin A & C, there is no evil in Coriolanus in the 
sense in which it is so potently present in the earlier tragedies 
culminating in Macbeth, It is a study of a weakness rather than of 
evil. And so weak is the heroin moral will that he can hardly be 
held responsible for his impetuous actions. We can on the whole 
say that, like Antony, Coriolanus is a creature of impulse and, like 
Antony, he appears so right from the beginning. 


Antony and Cleopatra 3 
1. Antony & Cleopatra AND Coriolanus : TAB TONAL CONTRAST 


Before we consider the developmental features of these last two 
tragedies we may ask ourselves: how is it that these two plays 
written in such close succession are so absolutely different in 
imaginative tone that one of them breathes romantic glamour 
throughout, while the other is ( again, by Shakespearian standards) 
no more than a well-built skeleton ? In Macbeth, as I have said, 
evil-haunted tragedy reaches its extreme concentration, after which 
it is difficult to think of Shakespeare writing more tragedies 
embodying this kind of stark realistic vision. And the quality of 
the vision does change, and it is this change that is reflected in 
the gorgeously romantic study of a fantastic love-infatuation in 
Antony & Cleopatra. A sort of rebound from the tragic impasse was 
leading Shakespeare on towards a dreamy romantic vision of life’s 
vicissitudes which finds its final expression in the four ‘dramatic 
romances’, and Antony and Cleopatra was the first step in this 
direction. Shakespeare was seeking release from the nightmarish 
grip of his evil-ridden tragic vision, and in this mood he wrote a 
play which was very much a tragedy and yet steeped in romance—a 
tragedy in which there was no real evil, and one in which the 
hamartia was a mortal amorous infatuation which called up in the 
poet’s mind an endless succession of images reflecting the myriad 
beauties of earth and sky, the beauty of the human form, both male 
and female, and the inexhaustible charm of life. We also find in 
this tragedy the effusion of a newly awakened idealistic imagination 
breaking free of the shadows of darkness and spreading itself out in 
images of light—a tendency, again, which is to reach its climax in 
the last plays. Thus, Shakespeare, in writing A & C, was following 
the impulse of an inner development and letting himself go at the 
altered rhythm that his whole mental process had taken on. 


Coriolanus, coming close upon A & C (or immediately before it), 
presents such atotally different tone and temper because, I think, 
Shakespeare was trying to write a tragedy in his accustomed manner 
when the psychic season for it was irrevocably past. While his mind 
was trying to find its release in a world of romance, he set his hand 
to write a tragedy in which the hero’s virtue was a towering martial 
prowess and his mortal defect a rigid egotism and an uncontrollable 
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pride. With his complete mastery of the dramatic art he did the job 
reasonably well, but his imagination, the most vital part of him, was 
not touched. Coriolanus remains a well-planned, well-knit play, but 
has neither the profundity and the terrible grandeur of the great 
tragedies nor the fascinating blend of tragedy and romance that we 
find in A & C, and the ‘general imaginative effect of overwhelming 
power and splendour’ which Vivian de Sola Pinto finds in the play 
(Macmillan ed.) must be dismissed as a sad illusion. Yet in spite of 
this great difference Coriolanus too, as J shall try to show, reflects 
something of the great change that was coming into Shakespeare’s 
way of looking at the nature and the interaction of forces in life. 


II. THE WILL-LESS HEROES 


All statements and qualifications are relative, as Shakespeare 
knew so well and instinctively communicated through his mature 
portrayals of life. Even when reduced to a ‘hell-hound’ and a 
‘butcher’, Macbeth shows an undercurrent of human anguish. 
Likewise the will-lessness of the figures considered here is to be 
taken in a relative sense: will-less as compared to the earlier 
heroes: ‘virtually’, even ‘overwhelmingly’, will-less. In this sense, 
however, both Antony and Coriolanus are will-less unlike any other 
tragic heroes created by Shakespeare. 


Let us take Antony first. The play opens in a blaze of dramatic 
poetry and this powerful poetry is employed to bring before usa 
portrait of an emasculated Antony whose will has been lost in the 
maze of Cleopatra’s enchantment. Philo and Demetrius are among 
Antony’s closest followers and are meant to play a choric role here, 
and it is one of them who so emphatically comments on how the 
Mars-like Antony’s heart 


is become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy’s lust. 


and how ‘the triple pillar of the world’ has been ‘transformed’ 
Into a strumpet’s fool, 


And what is no less significant is that the very next moment Antony 
by his action and behaviour fully confirms this charge of will-less 
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imbecility that Philo has just brought against him. Before the unbe- 
living eyes of the soldiers he refuses to see the messenger from Rome 
and openly declares that the Roman empire can go to hell, that the 
‘nobleness of life’ consists in living this love-life with Cleopatra 
and that 


There’s not a minute of our lives should stretch 
Without some pleasure now. 


So the loss of his will power in the morass of infatuation is a 
glaring fact right at the opening of the play. This sort of thing 
happens for the first time in a Shakespearian tragedy : starting with 
a hero who has already lost his judgment and can offer very little 
resistance to the pressure of circumstance. 


Except for brief spells — his masterful tackling of Cleopatra in 
the parting scene (I. iii) and the two political scenes in Rome 
(II. ii and II. vi) — such is the trend of Antony’s behaviour through- 
out the play. His crazy resolve in the face of opposition from all 
his generals to fight at sea and to take Cleopatra along to the battle- 
scene, his staggering flight from Actium in the wake of Cleopatra, 
his alternations of despair and bravado, his shameful treatment of 
Caesar’s messenger and his senseless anger towards Cleopatra 
quickly followed by effusive expressions of tenderness, his mad 
resolve (as Enobarbus so trenchantly observes) to fight Caesar near 
Alexandria with his puny forces, and the crazed fury he again feels 
towards Cleopatra on senselessly suspecting her complicity in his 
final defeat — all serve to show his crippled judgment and the loss of 
his moral will, which was there right from the opening scene of the 
play. Thus, after Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Gloucester, Edgar, Cordelia 
and finally, Macbeth—in whom the struggle becomes most intense — 
we have a Shakespearian tragic hero who, from the opening lines of 
the play, shows an inability to grapple with the disruptive forces 
within him and in the outside world. 


But while Antony’s will-lessness has a certain glory about it, 
Coriolanus’s uncontrollable pride is something crude, massive, immo- 
vable. His vulnerability to this weakness is extreme ; his capacity 
to resist it virtually nil. Even during his momentary show of submi- 
ssion to the people, his assumed humility is charged with a ponderous 
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mockery which is worse than direct abuse. His inability to puta 
diplomatic restraint on his pride even for a moment costs him his 
consulship and leads to his banishment. But then the thought of 
his humiliation at the hands of the Romans hurts his pride so much 
that it rouses in hima furious resolution to join hands with his 
former enemies to destroy Rome. Finally, when Aufidias seeks an 
occasion to kill him, he has only to offer a little crude provocation, 
and Coriolanus instantly plays into his hands by saying just those 
offensive things which give the conspirators the excuse they are 
looking for to fall upon him. Like Antony, Coriolanus is a wonder 
on the battlefield and like Antony, even more than Antony, he is so 
hopelessly vulnerable to his weakness that he cannot put up a 
struggle against it even for a moment. 


Iv. ABSENCE OF EVIL 


` In both plays there is a marked absence of any real evil. This 
may, on the face of it, appear surprising in view of the fact that the 
earlier tragedies culminating in Macbeth are so evil-haunted. But, as 
already suggested, it was probably the overwhelming pressure of evil 
(particularly in Macbeth) taking that type of tragedy to an impene- 
trable impasse that was responsible for the virtual absence of evil in 
the tragedies that followed. Both Antony and Cleopatra can at best 
be accused of a deep and dangerous weakness which has the effect 
of destroying that life of boundless power and prosperity which, 
with a little prudence, they might have gone on enjoying. There is 
no element of evil intent in either of them. Antony’s desertion of 
Octavia is certainly an immoral act, but it is prompted by the same 
blind amorous infatuation which prompts Cleopatra, against all 
reason and even against her own ultimate interests, to keep Antony 
away from his Roman affairs and to urge him to follow her wishes 
even in military matters. 


The absence of evil is equally evident in Coriolanus. No one 
except the Volscian leader Aufidius has any evil intent—and his vice 
is nothing worse than jealousy towards a mighty ex-enemy whose 
popularity among the Volscians has come to eclipse his own. Corio- 
lanus’s pride is a great defect just as Antony’s infatuation is. He 
does not seem to have the moral resource to fight it and helplessly 
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allows it to destroy him. Neither the patricians nor the plebeians 
nor their tribunes pursue any evil designs : the people’s hatred and 
anger towards him are just as natural in the circumstances as the 
patricians’ admiration and concern for him are. Evil, then, as we 
have encountered it in the plays stretching from Hamlet to Macbeth is 
no longer the central element in Antony & Cleopatra and Coriolanus. 
Tragedy in these plays has become a study of human weakness 
meeting its inevitable doom through its failure to adapt itself to the 
demands of life’s ever-shifting circumstances. 


V.. A SHIFT OF EMPHASIS 


Character may not be destiny in Shakespearian tragedy. Never- 
theless the great importance of character in the Shakespearian tragic 
world is unquestionable. Brutus, Hamlet, Claudius, Polonius, 
Gertrude, Othello, Desdemona, Iago, Emilia, Lear, Gloucester, Edgar, 
Edmund, Cordelia, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth—each name is a living 
testimony to the magic potency of Shakespeare’s tragic characteriza- 
tion. But the character-circumstance potency ratio does not remain 
the same. It alters as the vision develops from play to play. In King 
Lear, for example, the mischief is done by human villains, and yet 
an air of brooding fatalism increasingly tinges the tone of the drama 
as it moves on towards the climax—as though all these strange 
human doings are part of an inscrutable cosmic design which evades 
human understanding. This kind of thought coming so powerfully 
and so repeatedly in Lear has the effect of undermining the philoso- 
phical importance of character and of correspondingly raising the 
importance of what may in the broadest sense of the term be called 
‘circumstance’. This implied shift of relative emphasis from charac- 
ter to circumstance appears to be further accentuated in Macbeth 
where the mysterious evil wind from the outer world appearing in 
the shape of the Weird Sisters succeeds so absolutely in making the 
hero and the heroine submit to its influence. True, it is an inner 
weakness of character on which the ‘triumph of circumstance’ is 
based ; but there is also a great potential of resistance within 
character which fails in spite of all the struggle to stem the ascen- 
dancy of the outer evil. The overall impression created is of an 
inexorable triumph of ‘circumstance’ over the forces of ‘character’, 
over man’s superior human will. - 
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Antony & Cleopatra and Coriolanus mark a further stage in the 
shifting of the emphasis from character to circumstance. In 
Coriolanus this is all too clear. The hero has a rigid, static character 
which fails to adapt itself in the slightest degree to the demands of 
circumstance, and is consequently crushed by the forces of circum- 
stance. Antony too illustrates the triumph of circumstance over 
character. But in this case character fails not because it is too rigid 
but rather because it is too malleable to the stress of circumstance. 
Antony has been known to be like the ‘plated Mars’ on the battle- 
field ; but under different circumstances, as at Actium, we find him 
transformed into a miserable coward. His sharp and frequent 
changes of mood show his helplessness in the face of changing 
situations. 


Cleopatra too shows extreme lack of judgment whenever the 
situation develops towards a crisis. Her mistakes cannot be dismissed 
as sheer feminine capriciousness, She is an extraordinarily intelligent 
woman who, apart from ruling a realm, has had remarkably varied 
experience of the world. What happens, therefore, is that this 
intense infatuation with Antony reduces Cleopatra to a state of mind 
in which she loses her balance and cannot respond sensibly to the 
demands of the fast-changing political scene. True, she momentarily 
rises to great heights at the end ; but her ruin, like Antony’s, is 
ultimately caused by a lack of inner resource to meet the challenge 
of changing situations, Circumstance, thus, dominates character 
and it is this shift of emphasis that finds expression in the choric 
voice of Enobarbus (HI. xiii) : 


I see men’s judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 
To suffer all alike. 


VI. ONB-ESSENCER CHARACTERS 


We have seen rigid one-quality characters in the bizarre tragi- 
comedy of Troilus & Cressida, characters who more or Jess symbolize . 
some virtues or vices. We have also seen characters in Measure for 
Measure and in Timon who suddenly change from one extreme to 
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another. These plays are all evil-dominated and the evil in them is 
something diffuse and pervasive, giving rise to cynical reflections. 
In Coriolanus and A&C there is hardly any real evil, and evil 
appears to have been replaced by weakness — a kind of development 
from the compassionate view of evil that had appeared in Measure 
for Measure. Here too, however, the characters, though well por- 
trayed, appear to have rather one-essence characteristics. Coriolanus 
is martial valour personified and he represents the unalterable essence 
of pride, the two elements forming a single causal relationship. 
Then, Volumnia and Virgilia obviously represent two opposite 
essences: the absolutely austere and imperious Roman mother and 
the extremely tender-hearted wife, presenting a total contrast. That 
this reduction of characters to a strange psychological simplicity 
shows a tendency developing in Shakespeare’s mind is all the more 
suggested by the fact that the figures of Volumnia and Virgilia have 
been brought to this pitch of contrast by Shakespeare ; not just 
taken out of Plutarch. 


Antony & Cleopatra, of course, has nothing rigid about it and the 
portrayal of both life and character in the play is enchanting. Yet, 
is there not a one-essence air about the two glamorous figures-? Is 
not Antony portrayed right from the beginning as an embodiment 
of amorous infatuation ? True, for a brief spell early in the second 
act he displays some other and different qualities as well; but they 
appear feeble and futile against the background of his overmastering 
infatuation. Philo’s comments in the first scene are not only indica- 
tive of the situation and of Antony’s degenerate mental state ; they 
set down a kind of formula for the understanding of Antony’s 
character as it appears in this play, and all Antony’s later actions 
can be interpreted in terms of this ‘formula’. True, this ‘dotage’ of 
Antony’s is supposed to represent a total change from his previous 
self ; but the changed Antony whom we see throughout this play 
does indeed correspond to Philo’s crucial appraisal of his mental 
state. 


As for Cleopatra, she indeed has infinite variety, and yet is she 
too not a kind of symbol of an essence — the essence of feminine 
enchantment taken to its extreme ? While it would be going too far 
to agree with S L. Bethel (Shak & the Popular Dramatic Tradition, 
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1944) that Cleopatra ‘is not so much a character as an expanded 
motaphysical conceit’, we may find a Jot of meaning in his comment 
that in Cleopatra Shakespeare presents the mystery of woman. 
Right from the first scene where she asks Antony in the open 
court 

If it be love indeed, tell me how much. 


and naughtily adds 
T shall set a bourne how far to be beloved 


till the last scene where she emerges in visionary splendour, Shakes- 
peare builds her up in a way as to make her breathe forth this indefi- 
nable quality of feminine enchantment. And this is the essence she 
exhales even after death, as Caesar. now playing a choric role, puts 
it at the end of the play: 

but she looks like sleep, 


As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 


VII. TOWARDS A VISIONARY WORLD 


Coriolanus is so strangely devoid of imaginative glow, so lacking 
in Shakespeare’s magic touch because it is out of tune with the 
post-Macbeth vibrations of Shakespeare’s mind. It is his intellect 
and his technical skill that are active in this play: his deeper 
creative resources are hardly touched. Antony and Cleopatra on the 
other hand is a perfect flower of his semi-visionary mood, a mood in 
which circumstantial and psychological realism has come to be 
tinged with the hues of a resurgent romantic imagination, an 
imagination touching the images of life with an ethereal colour- 
spectrum. The light that never was on sea or land emerges almost 
for the first time in mature Shakespearian drama and tinges every- 
thing, even the tantrums of a jealous woman, with a visionary 
splendour. The two central characters are of colossal stature : they 
are larger than life and breathe a strange romantic aura. This is 
what Keats meant when he said : 

... for when a schoolboy the abstract idea I had of an heroic painting— 
was what I cannot describe. I saw it somewhat sideways large prominent 


round and coloured with magnificence—somewhat like the feel I have of 
Antony and Cleopatra. (M. B. Forman’s ed, Letter 59) 
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And it is the same feeling that Dowden had and perhaps expressed 
better than any other critic when he said : 


The figures dilate to proportions greater than human and are seen through 
a golden haze of sensuous splendour. 


All this indicates that the central figures in A & C are somewhat 
idealized. Antony’s love and his momentary revulsions from love, 
his deep tenderness and his dragonish fury, his folly and his remorse 
— all are of Achillean proportions, and his falling stature is conti- 
nually bolstered by visionary and nostalgic references to his past 
greatness. Cleopatra, when she is not in one of her shrewish moods, 
is bathed in a mist of romantic glamour, particularly through the 
two famous speeches of Enobarbus in Act II Scene ii; the famous 
passage starting with 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 


and the no less memorable utterance coming soon after, starting 
with 
Never ; be will not : 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


This romantic idealization of Cleopatra’s charm makes the alert 
Shakespeare reader feel the dramatist’s strangely altered attitude 
to woman and to woman’s beauty. Most of the women in the 
Romances are either extremely vicious like Dionyza in Pericles and 
the Queen in Cymbeline or marvellously sweet and noble and beau- 
tiful. And in all of these last plays there is an ethereal idealization 
of feminine beauty, of the beauty of Thaisa, Marina, Imogen, 
Hermione, Perdita, Miranda. Of this idealized vision of woman’s 
beauty we had the first glimpse in the Gentleman’s description of 
Cordelia’s reaction on learning of her father’s condition (Lear 
IV. iii) : 

You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once ; her smiles and tears 
Were like a better way ; those happy smilets 
That play’d on her ripe lip seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. 
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After that momentary appearance this vision idealizing the beauty 
of woman comes up in a massive surge through Enobarbus’s descrip- 
tion of Cleopatra and the great passages of the last scene of Antony 
& Cleopatra. 


And yet, because this is an intensely ending tragedy and nota 
soothingly ending Romance, the enshrinement of Cleopatra’s beauty 
comes to be touched with a solemn tragic grandeur towards the end. 
The whole of the last scene has the effect of transforming Cleopatra 
step by step into an image of romantic sublimity — something 
entirely new in Shakespeare, The death-resolution expressed in the 
very first lines of the scene at once sets the tone. Then comes her 
astounding vision of her departed lover as a cosmic superman, 
which glorifies the dreamer as much as it glorifies the object of the 
dream. Then that deliberate delaying of the climax through that 
serio-comic and yet strangely philosophical dialogue with the 
‘Clown’ through which Cleopatra’s curious serenity of mood in the 
face of death comes out, confirming the truth of her immediately 
preceding self-characterization : 


My resolution is placed, and I have nothing 
Of woman in me; now from head to foot 

I am marble-constant ; now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 


And when this professed transformation is proved in practice, 
Cleopatra is indeed transfigured and invested with a blaze of glory 
which had never before radiated from any Shakespearjan hero or 
heroine. 


This transformation also reaches a philosophical climax in those 
overwhelming words issuing from Cleopatra’s lips : 


Come, thou mortal wretch, 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie. 


— expressing a feeling so uncharacteristic of the Cleopatra we have 
known and, doubtless, indicating something of Shakespeare’s own 
puzzlement at the inscrutable ways, the ‘strange mutations’, of life. 
This is spiritual, philosophical and aesthetic idealization rolled into 
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one. The Cleopatra of history, of Plutarch, and of the first three 
‘acts of the play itself, the woman of bewildering contradictions, is 
transfigured into an image of sublime tragic womanhood, 


VIII. TOWARDS A VISION OF FLUX 


The process of development, both of character and action, in 
earlier Shakespearian tragedies has always been slow, gradual, true 
to causal and psychological rhythm. In Antony & Cleopatra the 
situations and the reactions of the characters are far more fluid than 
usual: the rhythm of life is much more rapid, The scenes, the 
events, the characters, all present a vision of flux, an arena of rapid 
transformations—the supreme point being reached in the transforma- 
tion of Cleopatra herseif in the last scene. 


No less significant is the fact that the style and, particularly, the 
imagery of the play bear the impress of a dreamy vision of an ever- 
shifting world-scene. We come across these images right from 
the first scene. The eyes which ‘glow’d like plated Mars’ ‘o’er 
the files and musters of the war’ are now fawningly focused on 
Cleopatra’s face. ‘The triple pillar of the world’ has been ‘trans- 
form’d/Into a strumpet’s fool’. The lovers would need to ‘find out 
new heaven, new earth’. 


Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rang’d empire fall ! 


‘Kingdoms are clay’. Fulvia’s death makes Antony reflect on how 


the present pleasure, 
By revolution lowering, does become 
The opposite of itself. 


For a time, says Cleopatra, ‘Eternity was in our lips and eyes’. (I. ii) 
Lepidus feels that Antony’s faults are like ‘the spots of heaven’ 
appearing ‘More fiery by night’s blackness’. Cleopatra imagines the 
absent Antony as ‘the demi-Atlas of this earth’, (I. v) HEnobarbus 
predicts that the band uniting Caesar and Antony ‘will be the very 
strangler of their amity’ and ‘that which is the strength of their 
amity shall prove the immediate author of their variance’, (ILI. vi) 
War between Antony and Caesar would be ‘As if the world should 
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cleave’. (III, iv) Antony is levying ‘The kings of the earth for war’. 
(III. vi) By their folly Antony’s party ‘have kiss’d away/Kingdoms 
and provinces’, Antony is ‘the noble ruin’ of Cleopatra’s magic, 
(III. x) Cleopatra’s ‘beck’ could ‘command’ Antony ‘from the 
bidding of the gods’. (III. xi) Antony prays to Caesar 


To let him breath between the heavens and earth, (ili. xii) 


Antony, looking at Cleopatra’s sad face, exclaims : ‘Alack! our terrene 
moon is now eclipsed’, (III. xiii) Antony’s is ‘the noble countenance/ 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lies’, On discovering the 
dying Antony, the guard exclaims, ‘The star is fallen’. (IV. xiv) 
Cleopatra, on seeing the dying Antony, cries out : 


O Sun! 
Burn the great sphere thou mov’st in; darkling stand 
The varying shore o’ the world. 


She feels, ‘The crown o’the earth doth melt’ and ‘wither’d is the 
garland of the war’ and 


there is nothing left remarkable (IV. xv) 
Beneath the visiting moon. 


Casear, moved by the sudden news of Antony’s death, says ; 


The breaking of great a thing should make 
A greater crack ; the round world 

Should have shook lions into civil streets 
And citizens to their dens. 


and Agrippa feels that ‘A rarer spirit never/Did steer humanity’. 
(v. i) 


Cleopatra’s strange vision of Antony unfolded before Dolabella 
is a glorious fabric of unreality projected by the momentary blaze of 
an idealistic imagination. And the final scene of her self-destruction 
is like a dazzling rocket-flare rapidly burning itself out, 


But there is yet another passage in the play which lends further 
strength to the feeling that Shakespeare’s life-vision in this play 
is touched with a somewhat dream-like sense of the evanescence of 
things. This is the passage in Act IV Scene xiv where the beaten 
and despondent Antony draws Eros’s attention to the splendours 
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of the evening sky and likens his own strangely altered destiny to 
their ever-changing shapes and colours : 


Ant : Thou yet behold’st me ? 
Eros: Ay, noble lord. 
Ant : Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these signs ; 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 
Eros: Ay, my lord. 


Ant ı That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 
As water is in water. 
Eros: It does, my lord. 
Ant : My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body, 
Here is a speech—dramatic, yet more than dramatic. Doubtless, 
it has the effect of redeeming our tragic sympathy for Antony in a 
certain measure. But it appeares to have lyrical and philosophical 
overtones which far exceed dramatic necessity. The comparison of 
Antony’s disintegrating life with the melting cloud-shadows of the 
evening sky is deeply moving. But the great visionary energy that 
has gone to the making of these images suggests a deep subjective 
awareness in the poet himself of the evanescence of things in the 
great world-scene in which the successively appearing forms melt 
away ‘As water is in water’, After Gloucester’s mysterious brief 
comment (Lear IV. vi) 


O ruin’d piece of nature! This great world 
Shall so wear out to nought. 


and Macbeth’s speech on the great delusion that he finds life to 
be, this speech of Antony’s forms a significant landmark on the track 
of Shakespeare’s philosophical evolution in that it forms a distant 
prelude to Prospero’s famous vision of the ‘insubstantial pageant’ of 
the world in Act IV Scene i of The Tempest : 


Our revels now areended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 
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Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


IX. TOWARDS A THEME OF COMPENSATION 


Antony & Cleopatra, thus, suggests a recoil from the darkly 
realistic tragic vision that had been haunting the poet’s imagination 
for the last six or seven years. This contemplation of evil-haunted 
reality had, however, emerged in two kinds of vision corresponding 
to two different dramatic formations. In the tragedies the impact 
of evil on life has emerged in some sort of a meaningful pattern, 
while in the so-called Problem Plays evil appeared as a chaotic smear 
on life’s landscape, and whatever goodness there might be is either 
useless or comes to be tainted with evil. Characters in these plays 
are either rigid embodiments of single qualities, usually vices, as in 
Troilus & Cressida, or fragile beings who undergo strange transfor- 
mations as in Measure for Measure. Timon of Athens, which is 
rather akin to the Problem Plays in spirit, presents both a rigid one- 
sidedness and a fatal fluidity. The bizarre omnipresence of evil in 
these plays appears to be expressive of a kind of ‘disintegrating 
vision’, a strained and unbalanced view of things, which tends to 
plunge drama into chaos. The tragedies, on the other hand, though 
variously evil-haunted, present a significant interaction of opposite 
forces in life and reach their highest perfection in the field. But 
something of the ‘disintegrating vision’ of the Problem Plays comes 
to tinge the later tragedies too. Some of the characters in Lear, 
inspite of being vividly real, are almost symbols of either goodness 
or viciousness, while the violently changing type is to be found 
in the figures of Lear and Gloucester. Edgar, who is the central 
figure of the play, becomes the spokesman of a philosophy of endu- 
rance in a mysteriously evil-ridden world, and a note of brood- 
ing fatalism deepens as the play moves to its end. In Macbeth the 
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combination of inner and outer evil acquires a deadly concentration 
and turns the hero, in spite of all his spiritual struggle, into a 
virtual monster. This vision of the signal defeat of man’s moral 
will seemed to have brought Shakespeare to a baffling impasse, to 
a philosophical bewilderment, from which his mind recoiled and 
sought a way out. To the greatest of realists, life as it had 
appeared to him in that turbulent stream of Jacobean society 
had become too much of a dark enigma, and he instinctively turn- 
away from it to seek relief in a broader world of imagination. 


It is the first step out of the dark tragic labyrinth, the first 
step towards an idealistic diffusion of the imagination over a vast 
dreamy landscape of life that we find in Antony & Cleopatra. 
Coriolanus confirms this theory mainly by negative evidence. It 
shows Shakespeare’s failure to write any more great tragedies in his 
accustomed realistic manner. The skill is there, but the magic is 
missing. The magic now reappears transformed into a romantic 
vision of man, now reduced toa creature of impulse, struggling 
against and being beaten by the great forces playing around him in 
the arena of life. Both Antony and Cleopatra appear to drift 
towards an irreversible destiny. The enchantment they work on one 
another is fatal and final. They cannot put up a struggle either 
against it or against the demands of circumstance — and this is 
indicated right from the beginning. This helplessness of the central 
personalities in the face of circumstance is the keynote of the new 
Shakespearian vision which is to reach its final form in the last 
four plays. 


A kind of implied fatalism also pervades the tone of the play. 
Occasional fatalistic touches had been appearing in all the tragedies 
except Othello. So many of Hamlet’s broodings, particularly in the 
last act, have fatalistic overtones. In King Lear, even apart from 
the fatalistic questionings at the end, there are so many references to 
the ‘gods’ and the ‘justicers’, to ‘fortune’, ‘fate’ and ‘the stars’ which 
have a cumulative effect on the philosophical tone of the play. In 
Macbeth the Weird Sisters, representing a kind of evil destiny (from 
OE wyrd, fate), play havoc with the lives of the hero and the 
heroine. Nevertheless, in all the great tragedies up to Macbeth the 
initiative has been with man, with character, with man’s moral will, 
which has gloriously struggled with the heavy odds even unto death 
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and made Hamlet’s comment, ‘What a piece of work is man!’ echo 
and re-echo in our minds. This human initiative, this resistance of 
the moral will, surrenders to the sway of inner impulse and outer 
circumstance in the Romances, and Antony & Cleopatrais the first 
step in that direction. The real fate issuing in action in the play 
consists in uncontrollable impulses to which the hero and the 
heroine have surrendered. Apart from passing comments like 
Caesar’s 

But let determin’d things to destiny 

Hold unbewail’d their way. (IL. vi) 
Shakespeare has after all, retained that episode in Plutarch in which 
the soldiers in Antony’s camp hear a marvellous music in the air and 
conclude that the deity Hercules is at last deserting his protégé 
Antony. This is the first of those numerous happenings which 
become part of the pattern in the last four plays. 


Antony & Cleopatra is, thus, the transitional link between the 
tragedies and the Romances. It is the only one of the tragedies 
which is both a tragedy and a romance. The whole play with its 
stirring vicissitudes is tinged with romance. But the supreme 
romanticizing of tragedy comes through that blaze of poetry in the 
final scene: first in that staggering idealization of Antony in 
Cleopatra’s vision and then in the sublime tragic glory with which 
the self-destroying Cleopatra invests herself. We have just to 
compare the romantic radiance of these passages with the grim, 
barren pessimism of Macbeth’s last memorable utterance, the 
‘To-morrow and to-morrow’ speech, to feel the enormous difference 
that had appeared in Shakespeare’s tragic vision after his recoil from 
that tragic bewilderment reached in Macbeth. 


The recoil from what appeared to the poet as the inscrutable 
tragedy of man’s surrender to evil is, as I have said, indicated by the 
opposite course taken by his imagination throughout Antony & 
Cleopatra. But the kind of feeling that had caused the recoil raises 
its sombre face once or twice through this web of romantic turmoil. 
One of these comes from Antony (UI, xi) after his disgraceful defeat 
at Actium : 

Friends, come hither: 


I am so belated in the world that I 
Have lost my way for ever. 
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which may call up echoes of the blinded Gloucester’s remark 
(Lear IV. i): 


I have no way and therefore want no eyes: 
I stumbled when I saw. 
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Even more suggestive is Cleopatra’s stoical utterance as she applies 
the asp to her bosom : ` 


Comoe, thou mortal wretch, 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie. : 


This ‘knot intrinsicate of life’ is what Hamlet had with his dying 
breath described as ‘this harsh world’ in which one had to draw 
one’s breath in pain. This, in its symbolical implication, is the 
painful knot that the dying Lear had wanted undone when 
he said 


Pray you, undo this button : thank you, sir. 
and Macbeth in his great despair had called 


a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Such are the few lingering glimpses of the late tragic vision 
peoping through the romantic web of Antony & Cleopatra, a vision 
which by its own extreme concentration had thrown Shakespeare into 
confusion and induced his mind to seek relief in a visionary world 
in which the laws of necessity could be largely supplanted by the 
rhythm of an imagination remoulding the course of life on its own 
terms. 


The Dramatic Romances are marked by what may be called a 
theme of compensation. A & C is a tragedy and therefore could 
not have ended happily. Nevertheless there is a kind of compensa- 
tion with which the immortal lovers, particularly Cleopatra, are 
provided at the end. In Antony’s case this has been done somewhat 
mechanically. In the last two scenes of Act IV portraying his last 
moments there is a spate of idealizing comments from Eros and the 
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guards followed by those from the lamenting Cleopatra. This again 
is followed by the reverent solemnity with which Caesar receives the 
news of his death and by the glowing praise showered on his 
memory by Caesar’s lieutenants, rising to their peak in Agrippa’s 
words ; 


A rarer spirit never 
Did steer humanity. 


All this, however, is superseded by that blaze of idealistic imagina- 
tion with which Cleopatra’s vision endows him, wrapping him up in 
the awesome splendour of one of those cosmic angels in the Book 
of Revelation, 


While Antony’s elevation is slightly strained, the investing of 
Cleopatra with supreme tragic glory calls up the deepest resources 
of Shakespeare’s imagination. The whole of the last scene has a 
finer poetic vibration. And, as I have said earlier, Cleopatra’s vision 
of Antony glorifies Cleopatra hereself no less than it does Antony. 
‘Through this new visionary poetry she has become something 
Shakespeare’s imagination had never visualized before. And the 
final steps of the elevation, the strange dialogue with the ‘Clown’ 
followed by the supreme lyrico-dramatic poetry of the last moments 
and reinforced by that incisive touch calling upon the ‘mortal wretch’ 
to untie the ‘knot intrinsicate of life’, are too obvious to need 
comment. The lovers are mortally vanquished, but they—especially 
Cleopatra—are compensated with a poetic immortality with which 
no other Shakespearian hero or heroine had been invested before. 
This is the first step towards that compensation for unaccountable 
suffering which forms the finale of the last four plays. Shakespeare, 
living in that age of indescribable social ferment, had seen man 
suffer terribly and strangely, and had depicted the painful contra- 
dictions of that life in immortal dramatic pageants. But then, his 
profoundly humane mind set about re-creating the life-scene in a 
way that, despite the wrack and ruin of tragedy, would land the 
sufferer in a final haven of bliss which, as man, he deserved at the 
hands of destiny. In the Romances the final bliss is concretely 
achieved. In Antony & Cleopatra we have this compensation only 
in a spiritual form. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF VOLSCIAN SERVINGMEN 
TO CORIOLANUS 





P. K. MITRA 


SHAKESPEARE like the greatest minds — Homer, Chaucer, 
Tolstoy — gives us the sense of an authentic populous world with 
the greatest figures rising from and rooted in it. Indeed he presents 
a whole multitudinous world into which we plunge as we read him 
or watch him on the stage. The servants, a part of that multitude, 
belong to a class of people we generally call “little men”. These are 
men like the gardeners in Richard II, the citizens in Richard III or 
the grave-diggers in Hamlet who, often looking at their superiors 
and the events from their own point of view, put them momentarily 
in a different perspective. Among their many functions are, of course, 
arranging feasts and waiting upon guests in the midst of which they 
have enough time for exchanging animated dialogue that is mostly 
confabulatory and apparently incoherent and comic. If inconsequen- 
tial at times, it usually contains information of considerable signifi- 
cance'in the context of the past and, maybe, future events as also 
concerning their superiors in the plays where they figure. Not 
ingenious like the Plautan or Terentian type, their situation not 
demanding that they be so, nor superior to their masters even in 
contriving a dénouement, many of Shakespeare’s servingmen 
supposedly of continental origin are too much of the English, 
almost the native twaddling type, or are indeed too Elizabethan like 
Marcius’s Hob and Dick. Seldom uproariously funny and ever glad 
to be of use, they attract our attention through their action or their 
dialogue or through both. Asa fluid dramatic medium their place 
in the Shakespeare canon is secure. 


The servingmen in Aufidius’s household in Coriolanus, like those 
on Pompey’s galley, though not involved in the play’s action, throw 
immense light on their superiors as also on the dramatic events, 
More, they corroborate several others’ views,: particularly about 
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Coriolanus, and support part of our own response. Asin Romeo and 
Juliet, Macbeth and Antony and Cleopatra, in Coriolanus too their 
busy movement indicates a festive atmosphere that proves ironical, 
for soon it is followed by tragedy ; in this play the tragedy is that of 
Coriolanus and not Aufidius. Coriolanus, who never indulges in 
self-dramatization, is by common consent the least reflective of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes and is seen, and Jearnt about, only in his 
public aspect. Except once and once only, before entering Aufidius’s 
house, that is, there is no real soliloquizing by Coriolanus revealing 
any inward conflict. That must be part of the reason why Menenius 
takes pains to mitigate the plebian fury against Marcius, extolling his 
virtues and assuring the public that behind his opprobrious address 
there is a self that in effect loves them in his own fashion, A remark- 
able feature of the play somewhat making up for the comparative 
absence of soliloquies and asides is the constant exchange of opinions 
among different shades of people about the hero and the incidents. 
This is borne out by the diverse observations of the Roman tribunes, 
citizens, servingmen, officers, travellers and women sewing and 
gossiping together, who considerably help remove whatever the 
communication gap that the audience would otherwise feel. I intend 
to show in this paper how the Volscian servingmen in Coriolanus 
give us the common people’s point of view that approximates to a 
summing up of the hero’s character, his relationship with the Roman 
lords, citizens and tribunes during war and peace, both of which 
distinctly influence human behaviour, his reception by Aufidius, and, 
of course, his present ‘strange alteration’. In addition, it offers some 
clue to Aufidius’s motivation for killing Coriolanus. Act IV scene 
4 where Coriolanus meets Aufidius and joins his feast provides the 
servingmen an occasion for wit, philosophical argument and critical 
analysis of the political situation, and shows further how the Roman 
hero’s watrior-image has been planted in the common people’s 
hearts, even in the enemy territory. In treating of this topic I also 
hope to point out when necessary where Shakespeare conforms to 
Plutarch and deviates from him and with what effect from the point 
of view of his dramatic art. 


I first present a resume of my estimate of the hero’s character 
and of some related events, and then examine if my arguments are ` 
backed up by the Volscian servingmen. This, because in my critical 
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enthusiasm for the subject I would not wish being put in the wrong 
for giving any false impression that the minor characters look almost 
as important as their superiors. One unalterable fact about Corio- 
lanus is that he remains unaltered in his attitude towards the Roman 
citizens. Neither situation nor prudence would transform him into 
a different identity ; if prudence requires that he wear an actor’s 
mask he would not. Menenius, his mentor, is positive that ‘He 
would not flatter Neptune for his strident, Or Jove for’s power to 
thunder’, As it is, being ‘ill schooled in bolted language,’ an actor’s 
role is not for him any time — whether when seeking the “Voices” of 
the Roman plebians in a mendicant manner or during his encounter 
with the Volscian servingmen. His disastrous showing in the forum 
scene is ascribable to his reluctance to follow the much cherished 
Roman tradition of exhibiting one’s wounds received in battles and 
asking for consulship humbly. So unshakable is his sense of himself 
that it would hardly allow in him any play of ‘human variety and 
awareness’ which a good actor is expected to possess and demonstrate. 
That he at all agrees to show his wounds and ask for consulship is 
because he finds his mother’s persuasions too overwhelming to with- 
stand. Left to himself it is inconceivable that he would ever act or, 
if at all, bring his heart to it. 


One need only mark his wry response, 


You have put me now to such a part which never 
I shall discharge to th’ life....... (HI. 2) 


to his mother’s importunity, 


I prithee now, sweet son, as thou hast said 
My praises made thee first a soldier, so, 

To have my praise for this, perform a part 
Thou hast not done before (II. 2) 


And yet this being from his mother, no further coaxing is needed ; 
he acts up to her desire, but considers the action resembling a 
harlot’s that requires no earnest. From the earlier picture of reluc- 
tance till he wears a ‘mean apparel’ for a change of identity before 
entering Antium, this shift in attitude only highlights his mood of 
revenge. And although in his new attempt to alter his identity he 
meets with no more success than before, this time he does it on his 
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own. The one and only situation in which he genuinely changes is 
the scene where he finally yields to his mother’s entreaty, and from a 
man haughty, and impervious to other men’s reason, his whole being 
transforms into a noble hero, his egocentric resolve to destroy Rome 
giving way to what Aufidius might term bis boyish obedience to 
Volumnia. But his last act shows him in a redeeming light, in that 
he submits to his mother prompted by filial love and duty with the 
full knowledge that this will bring him sure death and not because 
his attitude towards the plebians turos any the better. Till his sub- 
mission which well amounts to a great sacrifice, in his every effort 
made to alter his identity, half-heartedly or in earnest, entreated by 
others or impelled by his own anger, he proves clumsy and misfit, 
and, no wonder, badly performs his part. The sense of ‘strange 
alteration’ which surprises both Coriolanus, as he enters Aufidius’s 
house, and the servants of Aufidius, has in the play a thematic 
reverberation much too pronounced to go unnoticed. Coriolanus’s 
surprise is that ‘On a dissention’ he should ‘break out to bitterest 
enemity,’ that he should hate his birth-place he has so long defended 
and that his ‘love’s upon this enemy town,’ and the servingmen’s 
surprise is that the man they at first take for a beggar should trans- 
form into Coriolanus. That ‘strange alteration’ is a potent theme of 
the play closely associated with personal integrity, and is remarkably 
supported by the recurrent use in it of the image of strangeness, 
which has an obvious relation to the servants’ ‘strange alteration’, 
‘A strange one’, ‘a strange guest,’ all so significant not only in the 
immediate context but beyond it as well. And Shakespeare as is 
often his practice allows an important statement to be made by one 
of the most minor characters, at times'even at the most unexpected 
place. After all the epithet ‘strange’ would suggest, among others, 
something that comes off without being expected, good or evil, or 
often something suddenly turning natural from the habitually 
unnatural and vice-versa, or something ‘odd,’ not ‘kindly,’ that is. 


Coriolanus’s brief passage with the Volscian servingmen falls in 
line with the conventional dramatic technique of revealing a person’s 
character through his relationship with others, long or brief, and his 
pattern of behaviour with them. His impatience with them and his 
impressive physical appearance and strength are good enough to 
betray him even through his disguise. He would not care much, in 
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spite of his intention, to remember under compelling circumstances 
that he must keep up his new identity so long as is necessary to fulfil 
his aim. As for the domestics, he has a personality too overbearing 
to put up with what be certainly considers impudent on their part. 
No wonder he dismisses them brusquely after bandying some words, 


3 Serv. Where dwell’st thou ? 
Cor. Under the canopy. 
3 Serv. Under the canopy ? 
Cor. Ay. 
3 Serv. Where's that ? 
Cor. I’th’ city of kites and crows. 


3 Sery. I’th’ city of kites and crows 
What an ass itis! Then thou dwell’st 
with daws too? 
Cor. No, I serve not thy master. 


3 Serv. How, Sir! Do you meddle with my master ? 
Cor. Ay; ’tis an honester service than to meddle 
with thy mistress, 
Thou prat’st and prat’st ; serve with 
thy trencher ; hence | (IV. 5) 
(Beats him away) 


Nothing, not even his own interest, would make him act or use his 
tongue discretely. This granted, it is not strange that he does not 
speak softly or condescendingly with the servants about their master, 
whose friendship he so desperately seeks, to avenge his humiliation. 
For the same reason too the tone of similarity between his voice 
here and that when he asks for the citizens’ votes does not take us 
by surprise. The tone, of course, is one of sarcasm, and on both the 
occasions he fails to counterfeit what by nature he is not. His retort 
against the prating 3 servingmen, ungoverned by the situation, and 
his beating of the same man show too quickly his real self despite 
his torn tackle. The servants then hardly need any cue from 
Aufidius to form their ‘estimate of Coriolanus ; they have already 
felt his physical strength and thought, to go by the substance of their 
protestation, that ‘his clothes made a false report of him,’ an 
estimate which at best is an elaboration of their master’s of the hero. 
Interestingly, except for the comic nuances, Shakespeare here largely 
follows Plutarch who in his account speaks of ‘a certain majesty in 
his countenance’ though he was ‘ill-favouredly muffled and dis- 
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guised’. 2servingman’s boast before Aufidius that he would have 
beaten Coriolanus ‘like a dog but for disturbing the lords within’ is 
on the face of it comical, but its repetition after their master receives 
him with ostensible enthusiasm suggests that it all is designed only 
to emphasize their sense of wonder at the ‘strange alteration of him.’ 
The claims of the two servants that ‘his clothes made a false report 
of him,’ and that ‘there was more in him than I could think’ after 
Aufidius and Coriolanus conjoin look as specious as those of some 
of the Roman citizens in a different situation altogether, trying to 
absolve themselves of their guilt in inflicting insult on Coriolanus, 
and not vacillating as D. J. Enright would have us believe’. The 
Roman citizens’ attitude of the ‘I-knew-it-then’ kind, the moment 
they hear with consternation of Coriolanus’s advance towards Rome, 
is a measure of their nervousness, whereas the claims of the Volscian 
servingmen apart from indicating their wonder at the transformation 
also reflect their admiration of the hero who has already become 
their idol even before they have had an opportunity of seeing him. 
That this image is firmly implanted is precisely stated by 2 serving- 
man in whose view, ‘He is simply the rarest man i’th’ world’, the 
kind of encomium which sure enough points out what motivates 
Aufidius’s jealousy of Coriolanus’s fame. Till this servant comes 
out explicitly with his rating of Coriolanus, he and his fellows remain 
fora while comically noncommital in their assessment of the two 
generals, and of course with good reason. Circumspection is called 
for until they Know for certain that there is no potential renegade in 
their company. But curiosity and excitement getting the better of 
it, caution in a trice is thrown to the winds. Shakespeare, however, 
deliberately keeps it on the seriocomic level, intending thereby to 
offer a comic objectivity. The servingmen’s estimate of Coriolanus’s 
worth reflects his popularity in Antium, which, as I have hinted 
already, gives us a perspective into which we see the hero’s wreck. 
The following dialogue between an anonymous Lieutenant and 
Aufidius further confirms this. 
Auf. Do they still fly to the Roman ? 
Lieu. I do not know what witchwaft’s in him, but 

Your soldiers use him as the grace ‘fore meat, 

Their talk at table, and their thanks at end; 

And you are darken’d in this action, sir, 

Even by your own. 
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Auf. Icannot help it now, 
Unless, by using means, I lame the foot 
Of our design. He bears himself more proudiler, 
Even to my person, than I thought he would 
When first I did embrace him ; yet his nature 
In that’s no changeling, and I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. (IV. 7) 


To his Lieutenant’s suggestion that Aufidius had better not 
‘joined’ in commission with Coriolanus, but either had borne the 
action of himself or else ‘To him had left it solely,’ his reply is full 
of assurance of his ultimate triumph over the Roman. On the 
basis of his brief talk earlier? with an unnamed soldier, it is 
presumed that to achieve it he would not desist from using even foul 
means, if necessary. The fact all in all is that the popularity of 
Coriolanus among the Volscian servingmen presents a microcosmical 
focus on his standing as a warrior among the common Volscians. It 
attains such heights that Aufidius’s present mood, fake or real, soon 
alters into a mood of extreme jealousy which, with no qualms inter- 
vening, destroys Coriolanus at the earliest opportunity. The popu- 
larity indicated here is confirmed directly in clearer terms later in the 
talk between Aufidius and an anonymous Lieutenant. But it needs 
no stressing that just as Coriolanus’s quiet giving-in to Aufidius 
reflects an unquiet heart that must have revenge on Rome, a good 
deal of the servants’ excitement also simply measures up to their 
master’s shrewd enthusiasm about his Roman adversary who unex- 
pectedly turns his ally. Obviously these minor Volscians have no 
bearing on the play’s action; nevertheless, through behaviour and 
speech they provide a means of patterned communications, a semi- 
otic design as it were in modern critical parlance, that ‘transmits and 
formalizes meanings and values in all modalities.’ 


Third servingman’s report about the warm reception of Corio- 
lanus within the banquet hall seems an authentic version, a vivid 
representation in words of an actual carrying out in gestures by 
Aufidius of his welcoming protestations and rhetoric at the entrance 
of his house. His otttpourings there call up an image of eroticism 
that simply simulates a warm welcome. There is, however, no ques- 
tion of Coriolanus being taken in by this verbal exuberance, for after 
all the urgency is his needing a quick alliance with Aufidius whose 
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excitement, though genuine, is for a different reason. Simple and 
straight-forward by nature, he presumably takes Aufidius’s protesta- 
tions and gestures as an expression of sincerity. But they show the 
latter in at least two of his true colours, his eloquence and his ability 
to act a part, in either of which by contrast Coriolanus is novitiate. 
Here is Aufidius : 

I lov’d the maid I married ; never man 

Sigh’d truer breath ; but that I see thee here, 

Thou noble thing, more dances my heart 

Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 

Bestride my threshold. (IV. 5) 


In the banqueting hall he conveys this ecstasy with gestures, 
and not merely that, he makes a further show of his unex- 
pected happiness. As 3 servingman informs, ‘Our general himself 
makes a mistress of him, sanctifies himself with’s hand, and turns 
up the white O'th’ eye to his discourse.’ His report about the just 
concluded friendship between Aufidius and Coriolanus is given 
through an apposite image of what they call sanctified harlotry. 
Harlotry, even if sanctified, underlines the temporary nature of a 
love-relationship that is by tradition sealed near-ritualistically, The 
description of the Aufidius-Coriolanus conjunction rings ironical, 
for there is little doubt that once Aufidius has his own any through 
Coriolanus, that is to say, is able to overwhelm Rome, he will throw 
him over as one would a harlot when she has served her turn. One 
is not 80 sure, however, how this display of friendship on Aufidius’s 
part before a good number of approving senators would come off on 
the stage. Shakespeare knew better ; his employment of a serving- 
man here isa well-devised stage-articulation to communicate an 
offstage event, which to any observer conforms with Horace’s for- 
mulation in Ars Poetica (182-4) that itis better than certain events 
which may not be represented on the stage perfectly take place off- 
stage and are only reported. But Horace or no Horace, Shakespeare, 
a practical dramatist, could with ease turn any difficult problem of 
stage-representation into an advantage. 


The servant again informs his fellows about the twin command 
agreed upon by Aufidius and Coriolanus as also about the plans to 
invade Rome immediately. A very noteworthy use of this report is 
Shakespeare’s telescoping of the events through a nameless character, 
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which helps sustain the quick tempo of the play and thereby ensure 
an effect of concentration. Shakespeare’s concern with this dramatic 
concentration explains a good deal his deviation from Plutarch’s 
account according to which, ‘within few days after they fell to 
consultation together in what sort they should begin their war’. 
` There is nothing to show in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus that ‘within 
few days after’ they fall to consultation together. For no sooner 
does Coriolanus meet Aufidius than the latter in effect whisks him 
into the banquet hall where, the servant tells, after an instant 
alliance, they take an immediate decision to invade Rome without 
least delay, indeed, to go by his report, ‘To-morrow, to-day, 
presently’. It only shows that Shakespeare in Coriolanus as in many 
of his other plays would if necessary without a moment’s hesitation 
sacrifice historical time to his concern for art. For him actual time 
has little or no dramatic existence, since his art is concerned with 
the spirit of history, not history as such. Actual time moves in 
another plane about which only occasional hints and suggestions are 
provided ; as in Coriolanus, where its hero in a moment charged 
with emotion makes the explicit suggestion that his exile has been 
long when on the fringe of Rome caressing his wife he compares his 
kiss with his long exile, and its sweetness with the sweetness of his 
revenge, or where Aufidius asks his Lieutenant, ‘Do they still fly to 
the Roman ? in which ‘still’ suggests considerable time-lag. Indeed, 
from the point of view of Shakespeare’s manipulation of time in two 
planes— dramatic and actual—this play is quite a study. Speaking 
about the management of time by Shakespeare, J. L. Styan succinctly 
observes, ‘Shakespeare’s plays are long one-act plays, and time exists 
in them only for exploiting. Tempo matters, because plays are 
written in the fourth dimension, and the speed with which the action 
passes before the eyes is important ; but the clock and the calendar 
are there only when needed.’* Shakespeare’s telescoping of time in 
the scene of my study is neatly accomplished through the medium of 
these Volscian servingmen. In this scene the play’s tempo both 
sinks to a point of repose and at the same time accelerates. The 
repose we feel is in the talk of these men one of whom informs in 
effect that the process of acceleration has started. To be true to the 
historical time the action in Coriolanus should move over a fairly 
long, almost indeterminate time. Shakespeare within the ambit of 
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his dramatic time is, however, faithful to the historical time only to 
such an extent as will not retard the quick tempo of the drema nor 
vitiate the effect of dramatic concentration. Consequently the 
impression that we have of the play in the theatre is one of fast- 
moving action. In the context of this pace of action, it would 
perhaps be difficult, even if Shakespeare wanted, to show us the 
change in Coriolanus’s mind during his exile in the way Bradley 
conjectures the dramatist had imagined it, without violence 
to the play’s artistic excellence. Bradley thinks that the idea 
of burning Rome, which is very important comes to the hero 
during his ‘homeless exile’, but that is not quite the fact. The curse 
that Coriolanus utters as he is called a traitor before being ‘whoop’d’ 
out of Rome cannot have been so soon forgotten by him. It is that 
‘The fires i’th’ lowest hell fold in the people.’® Obviously who but 
Coriolanus could bring that hellish conflagration to destroy Rome ? 
The first reference to the idea of ‘burning’, as D. A. Traversi points 
out,” occurs in III. 2 where Coriolanus’s ‘let them hang’ is echoed 
by his mother’s ‘Ay, and burn too’, and this idea, he further observes, 
comes to be related to the terrible revenge on Rome that the hero 
envisions and proceeds to take. He commends Bradley for making 
this point in his lecture on the play. Implicit in Bradley’s statement 
is the suggestion that this conflagration will not spare the nobility 
either ond Coriolanus in his fury does not care to consider that if he 
‘executes his purpose, what will happen to his mother, wife, and 
child’.® I am not concerned here with what he would do with his 
very own people, but my concern is with what he is likely to do 
with the nobility and to offer an answer that has on it some bearing 
of the servingmen’s observations on the nobility’s likely behaviour 
once they see Coriolanus back in their territory leading an invading 
army. Bradley, who says little about the Roman particians, conjec- 
tures why Coriolanus changes his mind to think in terms of fire as 
also to think of them as no better than the plebians. ‘As time passes, 
and no suggestion of recall reaches Coriolanus, and he learns what it 
is to be a solitary homeless exile, his heart hardens, his pride swells 
to a mountainous bulk, and the wound in it becomes a fire. The 
fellow-patricians from whom he parted lovingly now appear to him 
ingrates and dastards, scarcely better than the loathsome mob. He 
has become nothing to Rome, and Rome shall hear nothing from 
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him. Here in solitude he can find no relief in a storm of words ; 
but gradually the blind intolerable chaos of resentment conceives 
and gives birth to a vision, not merely of battle and indiscriminate 
slaughter, but of the whole city one tower of flame (italics mine)’®. 
But as I have stated, the vision of Rome turning into a tower of 
fiame is conceived by Coriolanus just as he is about to be driven out 
into exile. As he forges an alliance with Aufidius the idea of burning 
must still be fresh in him, for what after all infuriates him most 
against the Roman citizens is, as the Clarendon editor contends, not 
their refusal of consulship but the ignominous way they treat him. 
And how about ‘indiscriminate slaughter’? Presumably, the 
‘suggestion of recall’ is awaited from the Roman particians and 
since it does not come Coriolanus’s attitude towards them hardens 
and he begins considering them as so many ‘ingrates and dastards,’ 
and finally thinks of ‘indiscrimate slaughter’ and burning the city of 
Rome. On the face of it this account of Bradley is attractive, but 
to anyone not an uncritical admirer of Bradley it readily occurs that 
this story overlooks some of the contrary and weighty suggestions 
in the play that lead us to conclude that the anger of Coriolanus is 
against the plebians only, and he will spare the nobility, against 
whom just once he complains in order to convince Aufidius of his 
desperate situation. It is then that he mentions how ‘The cruelty 
and envy of the people’ were ‘Permitted by our dastard nobles who 
Have all forsook me. [IV.5]. This is apparently correct, but 
though Coriolanus cannot have forgotten the circumstances forcing 
their inaction, in his eagerness to impress Aufidius he does not 
qualify his statement. His purpose being revenge, having lost the 
power to ‘honour mine own truth’, and being so ignominously 
banished, he, as so appropriately put by Una Ellis-Fermor, ‘appears 
to hide himself in a succession of parts’?°. If he calls the nobles 
‘dastards’, this too to my mind is in conformity with his pew role, 
though fragile, of projecting a different identity of himself and 
giving Aufidius the impression that the entire city of Rome is his 
enemy. Whether Aufidius is convinced or not is a different matter. 
Before I consider the servingmen’s opinion about the likely behaviour 
of the nobles when Coriolanus attacks Rome, I propose taking into 
account some of the contra-indications vis-a-vis his resolve of 
‘indiscriminate slaughter’, not sparing the nobility. 
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There is nothing in the farewell scene (IV. i) to suggest that 
Coriolanus is angry with the nobility. Rather, he holds his poise 
with unusual ease and plays a role reverse of his mother’s. This 
time it is he who loads her with precepts on fortitude, and bids 
a loving farewell to all his people, including his ‘friends of noble 
touch’. Even with our familiarity with his choleric disposition, it 
would be odd if we were to believe that he could forget Cominius’s 
contention, ‘now’ tis odd beyond arithmetic and manhood is call’d 
foolery when it stands Against a falling fabric’ (III. i). At least for 
the time being he heeds both Menenius and Cominius and gets to his 
house before the ‘Rabble’ comes again in an overwhelming number. 
The numerical superiority of the plebians driving away Coriolanus 
in no way diminishes, and then too it would be odd as before and 
‘foolery’, if the nobles were to fight them to prevent his banishment. 
It is significant that his mother curses the citizens with vehemence 
but says or hints nothing against the nobility. Also significant is 
Sicinius’s observation after Coriolanus departs: ‘The nobility are 
` vex’d, whom we see have sided in his behalf.’ (IV. II) Aufidius on 
his part is sure that the nobility of Rome are his, and the patricians 
and senators love him. All of which reinforce the opinion that the 
whole anger of Coriolanus is against the plebians whom he would 
destroy. Even the nobility themselves show no signs of perturbation 
in the face of the menacing advance of Coriolanus towards Rome, 
which by contrast totally unnerves the citizens and makes at least 
- some of them rue their treatment of him. Cominius’s report that in 
the process of destroying the ‘chaff’ one or two grains, meaning his 
‘private friends’, will also be burnt is a concoction to frighten the 
citizens and as well to derive some degree of malicious pleasure out 
of their nervous reaction. His words coupled with Menenius’s 
elaboration of Coriolanus’s destructive design and his upbraiding 
with their ‘distress’ appear casuistic. Looking up Act IV scene 6 
where the picture of democratic felicity proves too short-lived, too 
ironical being rudely disturbed by the intimation of Coriolanus’s 
entry into the Roman territory at the head of the Volscian army, 
one is struck by the near unconcealed glee of Menenius and 
Cominius as also by Sicinius’s cool in the midst of nervous tension 
all around and his observations on the nobility. His immediate 
reading is: ‘These are a side that would be glad to have This true 
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which they seem to fear’ which clearly expresses the tribunes’ belief 
that the nobles in Rome would only be happy of the opportunity to 
side with Coriolanus in his fight with the plebians. This view as I 
shall presently show has been advanced by the Volscian servingmen 
even earlier than this in a state of comparative calm. A piece from 
the dialogue between Coriolanus and his mother in V. 3 — ‘Do not 
bid me Dismiss my soldiers, or capitulate Again with Roman mecha- 
nics’ — offers yet further confirmation that he riveted his angry eyes 
on the citizens. If then in the process of destroying the ‘chaff’, a 
grain or two are burnt, we need not construe that he intends harming 
the nobles as well. 


Now if Sicinius feels so sure about the nobility’s preparedness to 
join Coriolanus, the Volscian servingmen too, gifted with homespun 
wisdom and possibly fine intuitive power, have already declared their 
conviction of the hero receiving active support of his aristocratic 
Roman compeers from the moment he shows himself up in his own 
country. Third Servingman is explict on this point when he 
states : 

Do’t! He will do’t ; for look you, 
sir, he bas as many friends as enemies ; 
which friends, sir, as it were, durst not — 


look you, sir — show themselves, as we term 


it, his friends, whilest he’s in directitude. 
* * * + * * 


But when they shall see, sir, his 

crest up again and tho man in blood, they 
will out of their burrows, like cronies after 
rain, and revel all with him. (IV. 5) 


Coriolanus, though not shrewd, is intelligent enough to appreciate 
that it would be sheer impolitic on the part of his many friends in 
Rome to stir in his favour so long as he is in what the servant calls 
‘directitude’, a term with comic overtone, neither gibberish nor 
quite fuddy-duddy since, I am sure, it is a nonce-word coined by the 
dramatist to emphasize the dejected state of the hero and the nobi- 
lity’s quiet preparedness to join him. I use ‘dejected’ in its archaic 
sense of ‘thrown down’, though in Shakespeare’s time it was not 
certainly archaic ; for coining ‘directitude’, “dejected”? is combined 
with an attitude which glosses ‘a mental position with regard to a 
fact or state’ or ‘a feeling or emotion toward a fact or state’. The 
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reason advanced by the servant for the nobility’s burrowing stance 
as also his account of their likely behaviour in the face of Corio- 
lanus’s attack on Rome look plausible enough, although except by 
implication it does not confirm our contention straightway that he 
will spare the nobles. But that he will, is indicated in North’s 
Plutarch, which is the principal source of Coriolanus, From there 
is an extract below which Shakespeare has used with nice discrimi- 
nation after necessary qualification: (i) to keep up his image of the 
hero, unspoilt by shrewdness, (ii) to keep himself within the con- 
fines of dramatic time, and with it (iii) to avoid the related problem 
of opening up a new dimension, showing an open ‘dissention 
between the nobility and the commonalty’, and thus, Jastly, (iv) to 
ensure that sine qua non of all arts, the quality of concentration. 


‘... his chiefest purpose was to increase still the malice and 
dissention between the nobility and the commonalty, and, to draw 
that on, he was very careful to keep the nobleman’s lands and goods 
safe from harm and burning, but spoiled all the whole country 
besides, and would suffer no man to take or hurt anything of the 
nobleman’s, This made greater stir and broil between the nobility 
and people than was before. For the noblemen fell out with the 
people, because they had so unjustly banished a man of so great 
valour and power. The people on the other side accused the nobility, 
how they had procured Martius to make these wars, to be revenged 
of them ; because it pleased them to see their goods burnt and 
spoiled before their eyes, while themselves where well at ease, 
and did behold the people’s losses and misfortunes, and knowing 
their own goods safe and out of danger ; and how the war was not 
made against the noblemen, that had the enemy abroad, to keep that 
they had in safety’**. 


Evidently Shakespeare does away with the long-drawn affair 
of war and patient diplomacy that would see ‘malice and dissention’ 
increase between the nobles and the common people, which to 
develop even at quick pace should take some time, but gives hints 
that ‘the war was not made against the noblemen’. Evenif we hold 
that Shakespeare makes his hero keep his counsel, then he does so 
with the artist’s intention of showing his grim appearance in dramatic 
contrast with his noble attitude which prompts great sacrifice and 
makes him yield to his mother. 
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Clearly, the servingman’s expectation about the line-up of the 
Roman nobles the moment they see Coriolanus in their territory is 
but a vision that he believes shall materialize. That must be the 
notion prevalent among common Volscians. The servant, an-eye- 
witness to the singular honour done him by Aufidius and the 
Volscian senators, however must have seen him in action before or 
is, possibly being a man of Aufidius, familiar with Coriolanus’s 
‘bloody’ image of a warrior forcing his way in or out through the 
apparently invincible enemy troaps. One comes across this dramatic 
image of the hero, ‘alone and blood-stained,’ most certainly in three 
consecutive scenes — I.4, 1.5 and I.6. Dramatically a recollection of 
this image seems a necessity, lest our present knowledge of the 
inglorious surrender of Coriolanus to Aufidius and his resolution to 
attack Rome, albeit for revenge, should make us oblivious of his 
glorious showing as a soldier in the not too distant past. A device 
of this kind, apparently of inconsequential kind at times, subtly 
maintains our emotion in proper balance ; it does at least keep us 
away from hating the hero even in a situation warranting it. 


_ One of Shakespeare’s favourite methods is to dwell on important 
themes and issues, briefly but tellingly, through very minor charac- 
ters. In fact he does so when we seem to be least prepared for it, 
although with the tenor of the scene_and dialogue the technique is 
perfectly in accord.. Sometimes. what appears a casual, almost 
incoherent, observation of an unnamed character assumes signifi- 
cance when viewed in the total perspective of the play where it 
occurs. .An important theme of Coriolanus is the conduct of the 
general public during war and peace in relation to their superiors in 
the social’ echelon who lead their country’s defence. Coupled with 
this is the theme of comparative merit of war and peace. The 
Volscian servingmen are explicit on. these two points, though they 
need some dilation in the context of the play’s action, which I do 
goon. .For they by themselves mean nothing unless clarified by full 
context. The values of peace have been distorted in Coriolanus both 
by the Romans and the Volscians. The hero of the play, thanks to 
his upbringing: by Volumina, welcomes war as an opportunity to 
show his: prowess not so much to please himself as to please his 
mother. What self-importance he reveals emanates from his genuine 
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concern for the state’s integrity, from his conviction that any 
concession granted to the plebians shall be misused and the dis- 
integration will be certain. There are people— Romans and Volsciang 
alike— who find war a ‘stirring’ affair, and not necessarily, though 
quite likely, they develop this psychosis either being brought up in 
the close proximity of the warlords whose enthusiasm they share or 
living in a jingoistic state over the years. The servants of the two 
households in Romeo and Juliet and the men of Gloucester and 
Winchester in J Henry VI”? are a near prototype of these people. If 
a skirmish under small provocation serves to let off their superfluous 
onergy, a war for the Volscian servingmen would provide a greater 
outlet for it. That great many people find war exciting is a well- 
known trait, It naturally cuts across class-barriers, which induces 
me to believe that Brecht’s idea of his hero in Coriolan, a Fascist 
leader and a demagogue, using the very people he hates in 
furtherance of his own interest, actually springs from his reading of 
the Volscian servingmen’s love for war. Given to war-mongering, 
they are a type of people who would be easily pliable to a Fascist 
leader’s design. He even needs them, at times cajoles them to keep 
up his sway over the state. Aufidius, however, is not like a 
totalitarian leader, at Jeast outwardly, but Coriolanus is, though 
lacking the shrewdness of the Volscian general : Aufidius’s servants 
are, lacking his stature but jingoistic in their mental attitude like most 
citizens of a chauvinistic state. The servingmen’s opinion that war 
is superior to peace, not only echoes Volumnia’s sense of values, 
which is perverse, if not uncommon, and is accepted by her son, but 
it also voices the attitude of the war-mongering multitude which 
maintains that war provides ‘a stirring world’, and ‘peace is nothing 
but to rust iron, increse traitors, and breed ballad-makers.’ It holds 
further that compared with war which is ‘spritely, waking, audible, 
and full of vent’, peace is ‘a very apoplexy, lethargy ; mulled, deaf, 
sleepy, insensible’ and, most important, ‘it makes men hate one 
another’, its reason being, ‘they less need one another’. And then, 
what we know only too well, ‘The wars for my money’. The citizens 
dare treat Coriolanus so ignominously and send him into exile only 
when comparative calm has settled in the state of Rome, but in the 
flush of their numerical strength forget too easily that this calm is 
uncertain, for the Volscians, though defeated, have not been totally 
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annihilated, that under Aufidius they may rise again and jeopardise 
their country’s security. And what is Aufidius if not a warrior 
credited with a position only next to that of Coriolanus by 
Coriolanus himself, in whose absence Rome must be many times 
more vulnerable to any external attack ? But they ‘bate’ Coriolanus 
because ‘they less need’ him just then when they would assert their 
self-importance most zealously. And consonant with the not very 
uncommon behaviour of the revolutionary zealots of freedom and 
its associate self-importance, they too in their unwisdom Jeast bother 
about their country’s defence, and seem to make a fetish of their 
rights, But although the result of such zealotry is often disastrous, 
it raises, all the same, important issues, as in Coriolanus, as to 
whether or not freedom is indivisible, that is to say, whether it is 
freedom uncontrolled alike by any alien force as also by any internal 
authority — of a single person or óf a coterie, or whether it is simply 
surrender of one’s rights to one’s countryman in lieu of security 
from external danger. These issues generating ceaseless debate are 
very much topical, and since Coriolanus takes a balanced view of 
them, I am inclined to consider it one of the most modern of 
Shakespeare’s plays. The extreme reaction of the Roman citizens 
to Coriolanus’s behaviour in the ‘voices’ scene calls for introspection 
that is advised by Menenius. His appeal, ‘Do not cry havock, 
where you should but hunt with modest warrant’ (III. 1) is 
relevant not only to the tribunes’ decision to throw Coriolanus 
down the Tarpeian rock, but also to the subsequent mitigation of 
the death sentence by banishment. So strong is the citizens’ fury 
that they have neither ears for Menenius’s counsel for moderation 
and repeated recounting of his services to Rome nor patience to 
read the omen explicit in the curses Coriolanus utters on them as he 
is banished, he their defender. 


Let every feeble rumour shake your hearts ; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into despair! Have the power still 
To banish your defenders, till at length 

Your ignorance — which finds not till it feels, 
Making but reservation of yourselves 

Still your own foes — deliver you 

As most abated captives to some nation 

That won you without blows ! (III. 3) 
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Coriolanus, an idol of the people in time of war, is now an object 
of their seething hatred. If his anger with the people is of the 
extreme kind, so is their vociferous hatred of him for the simple 
reason that he has not sought their ‘voices’, as they think, ‘kindly’. 
As it is, their collective ego comes in direct conflict with Coriolanus’s 
personal ego, or to put it differently, in either case it turns out to be 
a question of self-importance which I have mentioned earlier. This 
hastens the tragic action, though in the same breath one has to 
admit that the death of the hero and his attaining of the tragic 
height are to be ascribed to the noble sacrifice he makes of his 
imperative will for revenge to his instinctive filial obedience to his 
mother as also to his love of the family, a lover, a family man 
that he is behind his warrior image.** Coriolanus certainly is not a 
moral play, but it highlights issues that tend to underscore the 
necessity of compromise between the two extreme views for the 
assurance of an ideal state. Menenius has the making of one who 
seems capable of persuading both the sides to follow this course. 
As things were then in ancient Rome, the nobility showed a more 
natural capacity for fighting a war than the plebians, which is ground 
enough why in Coriolanus, in its earlier part, in the wake of the 
Volscian attack on Rome, the leadership in fighting automatically 
goes to the patricians, specially to Marcius who consents to fight 
under the nominal leadership of Cominius, a most veteran general. 
Shakespeare, of course, does not propagate the view that war is 
better than peace. Far from it, for that would be preposterous 
for ‘gentle’ Shakespeare, indeed for all canon of civilized behaviour. 
But there is no wishing away the fact that a war-free world is still 
a panacea, for there never will be just as there never has been a 
dearth of people loving war for sheer excitement. If then one of 
the servingmen is made to declare that peace ‘makes men hate oné 
another,’ it is not simply to present one most likely proleptic 
epilogue to the play; it is also meant to hit part of reality concerning 
human proclivity, The world that Coriolanus presents bears out 
the Volscian servingman’s statement in defence of war; it buries 
mutual hatred of necessity and forges unity among all classes of 
men, since at least as long asa country is engaged in war, unity, 
spontaneous or improvised, is imperative. In another sense, as 1 
servingman knows it, war is ‘full of vent’, for it not only lets out 
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man’s superfluous energy, but also removes his inveterate hatred of 
another man. By contrast hate thrives in a state of peace, for peace, 
this view implies, is an inspissating factor, since being ‘a very 
apoplexy, lethargy’ it arrests the flow of life indicated by human 
activities. Instead of a ‘stirring’ life, we have men stalled in a pool 
of hatred and a multiplicity of traitorous spies. And if peace breeds 
ballad-makers, their occupation by implication is no more than 
inert, if not effeminate. War in Coriolanus being associated with 
sprightly life, poets have no role in ushering it. To quote Brutus’s 
comment, though its context is different and only dramatic, ‘What 
should the wars do with these jigging fools ?’*4, War then, as these 
servingmen view it, is more welcome than peace which ‘makes men 
hate one another’. Reason: they then less need one another. That 
largely, but not wholly certainly, explains the great ignominy 
Coriolanus suffers at the hands of the citizens of Rome, which in 
turn propels the play’s action to a tragic finale. 
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INTO SOMETHING RICH AND STRANGE : SHAKESPEARE, 
SHAKESPEARE-CRITICISM AND THE TEMPEST 





MANAS KUMAR RAY 


PART I 


THESE ARE NOT NATURAL EVENTS : AN ESSAY ON THE TEMPEST 


Alonso — This is as strange a maze as e’er men trod ; 
And there is in this business more than nature 
Was ever conduct of : some oracle 
Must rectify our knowledge. 
(The Tempest, V. i. 242-45) 


Alonso — These are not natural events ; they strengthen 
From stranger to stranger. 
(The Tempest, V. i. 227-28) 


The Tempest-criticism has become an essay in Shakespearian 
cryptogram. There is a quality in the play that makes it especially 
vulnerable to neo-ethical, neo-philosophical system-building, on 
society and man, being and nothingness, reality and unreality, and 
a host of other pairs of categories and concepts. Though there is 
much more in the play than dramaturgy of human ethic or basic 
philosophy, this system-building suits well with the exegesis of the 
play, which has become, as it were, acompulsive game of deciphering 
acryptogram. That is, in the play, a level of meaning exists, which 
rises far above the literal, and the literal seems to be relatively 
unimportant and uncontroversial. It does not seem to exist for its 
own sake. Thus, the story is merely a counter of the dramatic 
game whose meaning ramifies in different directions. Hence the 
critical rush for the construction of a meaning-system in the play. 


The thinness of the play’s story-content is readily conceded. A 
shipwreck after which the victims are stranded in a strange magical 
island, sometimes feeling happy for it and thus enacting a version of 
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the Fortunate Fall, a cheated king turned magician who lords it 
over, a beautiful but dispossessed princess who has never seen the 
face of a man but her father’s, a sulky and deformed beast-man in 
search of new masters dropped from the moon, and-a fairy spirit 
who to the elements is free : this curiously romantic and fairy-tale 
medley of characters of archetypal romance does not hold out 
promise of any deep human interest and emphasizes the fundamental 
poetic unrealism of The Tempest-theatre, beside which the vestigial 
psychological realism of the characters themselves pales into insigni- 
ficance. More so because the whole action is manipulated by the 
chief agonist of the play toward what is practically a predetermined 
end and therefore its poetic-philosophical significance far outweighs 
its significance in earth-bound realism. Only in this way does the 
play transcend the limits of a children’s story, 


There are certain other features in the action of The Tempest that 
complicate its meaning. The structure of the dramatis personae 
figuring in what is technically the “plot” of the play reflects a scheme 
of human stratification, and a comparison of attained levels of being- 
hood in terms of moral and intellectual development, becomes 
inevitable between all the “characters” of the play. In other 
Shakespeare plays, any such comparison is simply not viable because, 
apart from the absence of the stratification idea, certain characters 
figure in the plot proper who are either morally neutral or insigni- 
cantly related to its meaning. In The Tempest, on the contrary, we 
find a deliberate and total exclusion from the plot of figures that do 
not belong to any moral scale—e.g., the crew of the ship. Relative 
attainments in morality-cum-intellectuality of the characters are, if 
we are to take an external view of this, demonstrations of the 
various stages in the evolution of man from his earth-and-water 
beginning which is imaged in Caliban. And this came the more easily 
and naturally to a man who was bred on the medieval notion of 
degree in the Great Chain of Being. Caliban is a specimen of the 
first men on earth, just as Prospero, in the play’s world, is that of 
the latest and the highest. In its own way The Tempest answers to 
Robert Browning’s dream : 

Grow old along with me ! 


The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for whtch the first was made: 
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The patterned discovery of man in The Tempest calls for a very 
patterned technique and action. That the whole action of The 
Tempest is an artifice becomes abundantly clear when the dramatist 
makes the hero of the play fix up its action, right from the opening 
storm to the very end. We should realize that while this “fixing” of 
action by Prospero is a dramatic device to give us an inkling of the 
“last of life”, the ‘‘first’’— Caliban, and even before him, Sycorax and 
Ariel— were already out there, in the unpeopled island of the earth, 
and this makes for yet another complication of ideas that takes the 
play’s discoverable meaning beyond the human realm, into the philo- 
sophical principle of creativity in the universe, of Caliban-birth in the 
body and Ariel-freedom in imagination. We have to wonder about 
and speculate upon the presence and significance of such mysterious 
and absolutely prior figures as Sycorax and Ariel, non-human entities 
in the play’s human world. The logical sequence of this endeavour 
forces us to conclude that though the plot observes temporal 
sequence, the characters and the events themselves do not fall into 
place in any natural time but in a symbolic mode beyond time, in a 
visionary stasis which reckons with all human past, present, and 
future. The scale upon the graph of time extends from the very 
birth-point of time posited in the formation of a fish-like, semi- 
human creature like Caliban’ till the very end and annihilation of 
time envisaged in Prospero’s famous “Our revels are now ended” 
speech. Sycorax, apparently begging the question of time, is no 
dramatic symbol and therefore properly belongs outside time. In 
this respect she is matched in the play’s hieroglyph by the non- 
temporal symbol of Ariel, embodying transelemental imagination. 
If we go back through the lapsed time-phases embodied in the play, 
we arrive at a primal jointure of Sycorax and Ariel in some contra- 
puntal music of meaning. 


The play is a synoptic vision of the human world in its elements 
of change and continuity. The change is based on the natural 
dynamics of human society, while the visionary stasis of the play 
embodies a static of final understanding, the end-product of nature- 
man dynamism as far as available to the Shakespearian poetic vision. 
This complex of visionary statics and dynamics is modally reflected 
in the grouping of the dramatis personae into two antithetical 
classes : persons who change significantly in the course of the play 
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and those who do not change much. Antonio, Sebastian, Gonzalo, 
Stephano, Trinculo, Ferdinand and Miranda are relatively stable 
characters who in the course of the play change little or not at all- 
the list is long and impressive, to which we can add Ariel, a static 
symbol, Prospero, Alonso, and Caliban, of course, do change, 
but the greatest amount of change and development takes place, 
significantly, in Caliban, pushing him ineluctably into the centre of 
the play’s meaning as well as Prospero, while changes in Prospero 
and Alonso (their forgiveness and contrition respectively) become 
momentarily dynamic factors only for the sake of the poetic vision 
of the plot. Their great catapult into moral transcendence comes 
at the very end of their human career and is a presage of peace 
abiding on earth. The play is therefore heavily biased in favour of a 
visionary stasis, to which all dynamics are finally ended and assimi- 
lated. Even the scenario of the play is relatively free of this temporal 
dynamics in as much as the passing of a long time, so characteristic 
of the Shakespearian plot, is absent from The Tempest: uniquely in 
Shakespeare, the dramatic time and real time almost perfectly 
coalesce into the two hours’ traffic on the stage. 


The relatively stable Tempest-characters stand at different lengths 
of moral reach. Caliban holds the zero-centre, from which the 
other characters proliferate ; the furthest reach being Prospero’s. 
In between come Trinculo-Stephano, Sebastian-Antonio, Alonso, 
Gonzalo, in that order of moral distance from Caliban. Stephano 
and Trinculo belong to one zone, Antonio and Sebastian to another, 
but even within this relative sameness, characteristic differences in 
human development are stressed: Stephano scores over Trinculo, 
Antonio over Sebastian, by virtue of superior intelligence and com- 
mand. Alonso caps them all. Honest Gonzalo is a misfit in this 
company of sinners, for he carries, in his own way, the permanent 
principle of good. But he has a deficiency which draws him into 
Prospero’s circumscribing circle. Ferdinand and Miranda, remai- 
ning outside the circle, remain beyond the scope of sin. They move 
ia a different orbit. 


Gonzalo is not a sinner. Nevertheless, he has to enter the circle. 
In the context of the moral demography of the play and the symbolic 
significance of the circle, this is somewhat ambiguous, and the attempt 
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to resolve this ambiguity lights up an important aspect of Prospero’s 
role in the play. Gonzalo is good, but he is negatively good. He 
lacks the will-power to propagate the principle of good in,this world, 
to impose on others with his good. His good remains uncreative, 
being wholly restricted to his own unoffending self. Even Dante 
would probably agree that ineffectual good may not be sin in any 
sense, but it is certainly a great deficiency in a rough-and-tumble, 
hostile world. Prospero is a complement of Gonzalo in this regard. 
If his initial failure — withdrawal to a realm of contemplation — 
took him away from the world where alone human life is lived, he 
has paid grievously for this and he more than compensates for this 
by his ability to remember human wrong (in a personal as well as gene- 
ralized sense) and take necessary action. Prospero is neither God’s 
deputy nor a simple revenge-seeker. He illustrates the principle of 
good striking evil back, discharging superior good’s natura] function 
to bear the burden of the world. “Whenever the world is ridden 
with evil and impiety, I take on bodily form and descend to the earth 
to save the pious and destroy the wicked ; epoch after epoch do I 
come to restore the world to the good that preserves everything’’, says 
Lord Krishna in the Indian sacred book The Gita.* Prospero is very 
much a man and no godman, but on the human level, his function is 
not without a certain similarity with the Lord’s: he must bear the 
onerous burden of good simply because his inner stuff of good is so 
superior. In the play he discharges this God-like function when he 
draws the whole civilized world (‘‘a crisp shorthand of mortality”, 
says G. Wilson Knight) to an uninhabited island, the island of 
Caliban, charms them into his circle, and helps enact humanity’s 
regeneration. The contrast between Gonzalo’s good and Prospero’s 
good is clear and absolute, The meek may inherit the earth but 
they never transform it. 


We shall consider in due place the further significance of the 
civilized world’s visit to Caliban’s island, but in the light of Pros- 
pero’s previous history in Milan and present history on the island, 
we may begin to understand why the dramatist has forced his role 
upon him. The presidentship of humanity can only belong to the 
seed of Adam, not to Christ or Brahma, and in a largely naturalistic 
world, man can only be his own saviour. When man acts, God may 
aid, but unless man has launched into action unaided, he cannot even 
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expect to discover God’s remote control of human affairs which goes 
by the name of Providence.* There is no substitute for free man’s 
free action, and there is no choice but Prospero must be Prospero. 
Orthographically anticipating human progress and prosperity, the 
name of Prospero automatically coincides with his role. 


Prospero acts, without the aid of Christ, and The Tempest is no 
Andreas. Prospero’s Tempest-voyage is not St. Andrew’s voyage to 
the land of the Mermukes, with Christ as the helmsman. In fact, in 
The Tempest, the local habitation and name of any historical religion 
(say Christianity) evaporates into the more generalized, universal, 
experientially discovered idea of Providence. The idea is experienced 
by most of the chief characters morally conceived. We can make 
two points from this. In the first place, by shedding even the barest 
panoply of a historical religion, the play, in accordance with the 
spirit of Shakespeare’s investigation into the nature and develop- 
ment of the unfettered man, can more fittingly be a drama about all 
men and not only about men of a particular faith. The second point 
is the logically derived demonstration that historical religion is an 
intermediate stage which is necessarily discarded in mankind’s spiri- 
tual progress to the idea of Providence, the deepest possible soul- 
religion for all mankind. 


Prospero plays the chief role, but he does not play the title-role. 
Exceptionally among Shakespeare’s plays, The Tempest is pre- 
eminently a one-man play, Prospero’s play, but to our surprise the 
play is not named after him. Twenty-nine of Shakespeare’s thirty- 
seven plays are named after the central human personage of the play 
and two examples occur in the group of last four romances to which 
The Tempest itself belongs. We conclude that in the title of the play 
Shakespeare is deliberately departing from his usual practice in 
nomenclature. The actual incident on which the title is based occurs 
at the very beginning of the play, in a very brief scene, If the play 
is not whimsically named or named for the sake of spectacle, then 
the title-incident not only comes to possess a symbolic value but 
also must be more centrally reflecting the play’s meaning. We 
reserve the fuller significance of the title for later discussion, but in 
the meantime we briefly make the point that the title draws the 
play’s significance away from the experiential significance of any 
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single man; very rightly, since this is a play about all men, 
in universal history. The elemental fury of the tempest reflects the 
hideous recesses of the human soul, the ‘dark and backward abysm’ 
not only of time but also of the human mind, Crossing this dange- 
rous interior terrain of the mind rquires the guidance of the whip- 
hand of prospero. 


Miranda and Ferdinand are extrapolations on the human scheme 
of the play. They do not, we should note, enter Prospero’s circle ; 
they are pleasantly engaged in a game of chess while the circle is 
being filled up with fallen men. Staying out of the circle means that 
they are differently conceived and do not exist in relation to any 
moral distance from Caliban. They are not even epi-circles on the 
Prospero periphery, and they earn Prospero’s blessings long before 
the other characters meet him. Nevertheless, their roles are prima- 
rily symbolic ; and the very concreteness of their fine persons points 
at the kind of symbolic value they have. Miranda and Ferdinand 
reflect man’s radiant beauty, in all its unfallen splendour, a perfec- 
tion in the beauty of human person such as the ancient Greeks 
would have instinctively understood as an emanation of the beauty 
of the indwelling soul. (Cf. ‘‘There’s nothing ill can dwell in sucha 
temple.” I. ii. 457) Miranda is carefully withheld from the gaze of a 
fallen humanity ; But the fact that a Ferdinand can, and is allowed 
to, win her hands is itself a comment on the fineness of corporate 
human potentiality. Ferdinand is unobtrusively segregated at the 
beginning of the play from the men struggling on the evolutionary 
path of morality, and the completer beauty of the near-heavenly 
Ferdinand-Miranda union is given to human perception when evolu- 
tion draws to a close in every-one’s self-transcendence and mankind 
becomes fit to receive the vision. 


Caliban is the crux of The Tempest. Everyone has taken him 
for granted and no one has questioned his real utility in the plot: 
why must he be there in the play at all? Inthe Milan-plot and its 
aftermath, he is a veritable supernumerary, and to say that he exists 
in a subplot to play a variation on Antonio’s conspiracy on Alonso’s 
life with his own on Prospero’s ignores the littleness of its thematic 
achievement in The Tempest. Shakespearian subplots spiritually 
achieve much more than this kind of simple duplication. And to 
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say that the Caliban-motif reflects historically the European people’s 
colonial adventure betrays a very basic misunderstanding of the 
whole moral and structural curve of the play, though the earth-root 
of Shakespeare’s Caliban vision may lie precisely in this colonial 
experience. The colonists might complain of the native people’s 
disgusting primitiveness, but they were also portrayed as noble savage : 
and while contemporary travel literature confirmed both these views, 
no colonist did ever meet such a ‘deformed and salvage’ creature as 
Caliban. And what an infinitely less than a man, a veritable pre- 
primitive of a beast-man, without possession of an elementary voca- 
bulary! Was there any primitive language in the world in which 
there were no names for the sun and the moon? Even as a serf 
Caliban is unnecessary, for Prospero could get all his work done by 
the exercise of magic. There is absurdity—an insult to poetic 
imagination—in the thought that Prospero’s taking over Caliban’s 
singularly one-man island is a reflection of the long and brutal 
struggle of European colonization. Whatever traces of the coloniza- 
tion experience are there in the play are of no moment, And the 
colonization theme, in its sheer incoherence with the Milan-plot, 
destroys the structure of the play and its fabric of vision. While 
Caliban is incorporated in the play’s vision, the colonization theme 
is not. It is neither here nor there.” 


Caliban is a subhuman creature, nature’s natural in his pure 
animal essence. He stands midway between Homo Erectus and 
Homo Sapiens, and his insertion into the play provides its axle-turn 
of art and vision. Unlike the natural man of the nineteenth century 
who is a thoughtful man bereft of any world-picture, Caliban is a 
real natural, man in his immemorial animal beginning, languageless, 
who knows, feelingly, only brute impulses and appetites. Shakes- 
peare’s vision of man in The Tempest moves backward and forward 
in time, stretching forth from the immemorial time of the Caliban- 
type through successive moral stages to the end of the vision in 
Prospero, the man capable of willed self-transcendence, through 
whose imagination we also get a foretaste of the end of all time- 
processes in the human world, which ‘leaves nota rack behind’, 
(IV. i. 152-56) In between this Caliban-start and Prospero-end, the 
time-man continuum produces progressively higher and higher scales 
of being: the Trinculo-Stephanos, Sebastian-Antonios, Alonso- 
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Gonzalos. The three groups chart out, abstractly speaking, three 
different stages of man’s moral progress (out of many possible), but 
‘all the groups have a basic feature in common: at every stage there 
is a man who is assertive and active beside a less exertive one — 
Stephano-Antonio-Alonso beside Trinculo-Sebastian-Gonzalo, both 
classes meeting in Prospero, the highest man, in whom the principle 
of both activity and unendeavour are combind. At the lower stages 
of the development of man and society, activity and assertiveness 
may engender evil, as Antonio so well illustrates, but these are of 
invaluably greater necessity than any sterile virtue if mankind is to 
develop, because these put in the very principle of change without 
which the world languishes and stagnates. The world moves, not by 
the Gonzalos but by the Antonios, for without the scope of error 
and evil, there is no progress ; just as without the Fall there is really 
no knowing God. From the seed of Caliban the Antonios rise, 
ultimately to make possible both the Gonzalos and the Prosperos. 
The highest man may know both action and the unendeavour of 
contemplation, but a Caliban can only have his sense-data and 
activity. ‘‘...life consists in action, and its end is a mode of action, 
not a quality’, says Aristotle®, and although one may raise all sorts 
of philosophical objections to Aristotle’s view, I think Aristotle is 
perfectly right if we take his view-point as applying to man in 
history, the socio-temporal man. In The Tempest, man’s history 
starts with Caliban and ends with Prospero, and the Stephano- 
Antonio-Alonsos are a necessary Aristotelian interlude. 


The Tempest thus becomes a conspectus of al! human history that 
we derive from a contemplation of the significance of Caliban, who 
is neither here nor there unless he is taken as the earth-and-water 
beginning of man, If Caliban is so conceived, then the other charac- 
ters too fall in the same imaginative mode ; and Prospero, in his 
contradistinction to Caliban in all points of being, becomes a vision 
of man’s high and noble future, who can therefore well speculate 
upon the still remoter future of the annihilation of all human time, 
and the other characters (barring Ferdinand and Miranda) can only 
belong to the different phases of the medial present, peopling the 
vast and endless time-theatre intervening between man’s Caliban- 
past and Prospero-future. Ferdinand-Miranda’s beauty and love 
‘are a salutary poetic supervention on this long drawn out history ; 
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and since poetic, real. It is a reward that awaits man at the end 
of his struggle. And The Tempest-vision is meant to glimpse into 
man’s physical, moral, spiritual nature and struggle, into his 
naturalism, his automatic Antonio-like expedition into natural, 
self-seeking evil, and his ultimate victory in transformation and 
transcendence. Man’s discovery of providence is both a confirma- 
tion and a guarantee of this transcendence, and at that golden dawn 
of man’s undreamt of victory, human imagination can at long last 
be free. Ariel is liberated to the elements when human liberation 
is achieved, in the inner and outer, in society and soul, in knowledge 
and understanding, and the ‘thing of darkness’—Caliban—who 
always potentially contained Prospero, is, on reflection, acknowledged 
as Prospero’s own (V. i. 275-76). The circle of being as well as the 
circle of history comes complete. : 


The Tempest, then, being rooted in the philosophical categories 
of being and becoming, is a non-historical vision of the historical 
man. The artistic contemplation of man’s life in time is helped by 
the principle of simultaneity,, which enables the three separate 
dramas of past, present, and future to be enacted, in a Brahmanic 
moment of artistic time, on the bare stage of the island, fertile as 
well as barren (depending on the outlook of the character), uninha- 
bited, symbolically pre-invaded by the time-principle of generation 
~Sycorax giving birth to Caliban—which in its turn leads to the 
spiritual principles of evil and imagination. Sycorax is the first 
significant creature on the island, and when we first come to know 
her, she is already coeval with Ariel, who symbolizes imagination. 
But this does not exhaust the significance of Ariel, and the Sycorax- 
Ariel antithesis goes much deeper, is much more primal, than the 
Caliban-Prospero polarities of vision. The questions naturally arise: 
who is this Sycorax ? and what was Ariel doing on the island before 
Prospero came, at the time of Sycorax’s arrival ? - 


The Caliban-Prospero antithesis proceeds from a historical 
vision, but the Sycorax-Ariel one is a pure spiritual contemplation, 
being concerned with essence, not existence. There is a world of 
significance in Ariel’s being conterminous with Sycorax. Sycorax’s 
sole raison d'être in the play is to generate Caliban. If from this 
we are to identify her with a creative principle, that is, if she is 
regarded as the actualization of the potential creative principle in 
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matter, then we may come to see why she wears an aspect of evil 
(“mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible”, I. ii. 264) in her very 
creativity and has to be conterminous with Ariel. The position here 
is similar to Blake’s view of Urizen’s descent from eternity into the 
world of time and categories as evil. Sycorax’s birth-pangs postulate 
a radical transformation in the given state of matter: innate ground- 
sloth of matter breaks and a Caliban takes form. A revolution takes 
place in the very ground of being, which now enters the process of 
becoming. Although a decisive creative leap is here taken, the Jeap 
is from certitude to incertitude and so is fraught with all manner of 
doubts and foreboding. In other words, on the short view possible 
to feeble minds, the disturbance of the received, apparently inviolate, 
eternal order of stable matter opens up the world to all the theore- 
tical vicissitudes of uncertainty, disbanding the all-ordering peace 
and certitude of the construction man puts on the universe, and so 
must bear an aspect of evil. That is, instead of an Eve, we must 


have a witch as the mother-principle, giving over the universe to 
time and generation. But the evil here is really the evil of 
uncertainty, and just as all evil ultimately disappears in the tong 
perspective provided by faith, so Sycorax’s creativity is provisionally, 
on the short view, evil, and ultimately good as the line of being 
stretches from Caliban to Prospero. But this is a timeless, philo- 
sophical view of the matter; in the shorter, local perspectives 
` afforded by limited human knowledge, introduction of the principle 
of change and uncertainty into the world of any received, stable 
order initially fills the mind with darkness and foreboding. Both 
the Copernican and the Darwinian revolutions are witnesses to this. 
Sycorax, in her recoil from Ariel, reflects this and in the process 
must become an evil figure who must horribly confine Ariel. 
Otherwise her sole, definable, act in the island is to give birth to 
Caliban—a great creative act in itself, and she carries the amoral but 
active life-principle. That she is already a witch, popularly 
associated with evil, is an anticipatory confirmation of her necessary 
failure to understand the true meaning of her own creative act and 
consequently a historical validation of the short view. Carrying the 
amoral if also ambiguous life-principle, she is naturally incapaci- 
tated from understanding the true significance of Ariel who, in 
thought, comes into being whenever the world of generation comes 
to pass in the world of matter. Sycorax is bound to be afraid of 
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Ariel because she can neither understand nor master him and so 
must confine him forcibly in the rent pine ; for in releasing the world 
of matter to generation, she was acting for more than she had 
bargained for. The process from being to becoming is a process of 
being’s freedom, and Ariel symbolizes this philosophical freedom, 
potentially contained in matter, to change. Since within the limits 
of time and space, which impose fixity and finiteness on the body, 
total freedom can only be realized in imagination, or conversely, 
only imagination can be really free, Ariel-freedom and Ariel-imagi- 
nation are one and the same. Free imagination which enables a 
thing to be released from its own state is activated by the Sycorax- 
mothered change in matter, to remain confined in the pine-cleft for 
twelve years (twelve is a mystical number in medieval tradition) 
until the arrival of Prospero or the higher vision that can reckon 
with imagination. By imprisoning Ariel in a pine-cleft, Shakespeare 
is falling back upon his usual habit of episodic symbolism, for 
the pine-tree, in forcing the eyes upward from its stem-level to a 
pointed top vanishing in the sky, is a symbolic figuration of ascent. 
We should recognize that Ariel’s release from the pine-cleft granted 
by Prospero is only illusory freedom, an intermediate stage between 
a beginning and an end, as he is forced into spiritual bondage of 
personal servitude to Prospero. Prospero can grant him real 
freedom only when his own is achieved and the philosophical 
principle of freedom can coincide with and truly become human. 
The thrust for freedom penetrates all levels of being and is a central 
concern of the play. Caliban sings of it in “Freedom, high-day ! 
high-day, freedom ! freedom, high-day, freedom !” (II. ii. 175-76), 
Stephano exults at it in his short-sighted “Thought is free” (IJ. ii. 
118), and Prospero urges it upon Ariel in the very last words of the 
play —‘‘to the elements be free”, There is a curious evolution in this 
progress in the idea of freedom. Caliban’s sense-level freedom is 
followed by freedom as human idea, and is consummated in the most 
generalized and philosophical concept of freedom in the elements, 
perfectly reconciling the stages of being and becoming. The two 
stages are held both disparate and interpenetrable and Sycorax’s 
generative act on matter finally expends itself, in a material as well 
as a philosophical sense, as, Ariel, reversing the role of a witch, 
flies through the elements in his dream of freedom. 
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We must still pursue this Sycorax-Ariel theme by way of fuller 
understanding ahd justification. That she is a banished witch 
takes from the popular value of evil about her, heightening as it 
does her value as a mother, and increases her symbolic value as 
a figure of dark ambiguity ; for while a witch can and in fact does 
always play with the elements and so in'a perverse way plays the 
role of a maker, a banished witch-mother has double value as‘an 
ambiguous creator. Her career in Argiers, full of mischiefs and 
sorceries establishes her in the light of evil; but her contextless 
motherhood in an uninhabited island has the aspect of a philoso- 
phical motherhood in the concréte and a metaphysical quality in 
the abstract. A witch-mother has a double creative value : as 
(albeit perverse) maker and mother ; and while Sycorax’s time-bound 
career in Argiers describes an evil quality, her very contextlessness 
in an extra-human island enforces not a moral but a philosophical 
or spiritual interpretation. This interpretation is further buttressed 
by the fact of Ariel’s presence in the island before the intrusion of 
the human world. A philosophical interpretation of the text is 
thus verily called for. 


, Sycorax’s black magic has been contrasted with the white magic 
of Prospero —a point that by itself does not take us anywhere at all 
—and no one, I believe, has recognized the Sycorax-Ariel configura- 
tion as a possible theme in The Tempest, Yet the two are out 
there, in the island, before the birth of human time in Caliban and 
the appearance of the full-fledged human world on its soil. Sycorax 
and Ariel exist then in some non-human, that is, philosophic, 
dimension of essence, and they exist in some relation of contem- 
poraneity and contrariety. By the removal of Sycorax from her 
native city, her generative act in the play’s island is stressed, and if 
generativeness is a time-principle, then Ariel, as an opposed concept, 
symbolizes some principle that is timeless. If we have identified 
Ariel with imagination, no one can deny that imagination moves in 
some timeless order, If Sycorax’s black magic conforms to some 
crude potentiality of matter, as we believe it does, then Ariel, being 
disembodied imagination, is the highest, philosophic, actualization 
of that potentiality, effecting a complete transformation of forms, 
When Sycorax binds; she binds Ariel-freedom, if only because 
matter, since it cannot know itself, is in quarrel with spirit, which 
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naturally enjoys the mode of freedom. One can go on and on 
in this way, but that is not the point. If the line of human 
being stretches, as we have seen, from Caliban through the inter- 
mediate types to Prospero, then purely human essences cannot be 
attributed to Sycorax and Ariel. Therefore, if Ariel is something 
other than human good in any narrow sense, Sycorax, too, is 
something other than evil in any narrow sense. If man’s histori- 
cality begins with Caliban, it cannot begin with his mother, and 
Sycorax’s previous history in Argiers belongs differently from the 
Neapolitan and Milanese parties’ previous history in Italy. In 
other words, Sycorax’s witch-career in Argiers is not to be under- 
stood in time, historically, whereas that of the people of the play’s 
human plot is to be so understood. The human plot of The Tempest 
in fact exists within the larger philosophic counterpointing of 
Sycorax and Ariel, connoting some kind of metaphysical beginning 
and end, Sycorax’s motherhood itself giving matter, or the ground- 
stuff of the universe, the needed momentum in the direction of time. 
If this is perceived, we shall also begin to discover significance in 
some other unexpected quarters also, which will serve to strengthen 
our view of the artificiality of Sycorax. 


_ For example, we note that tbe dramatic action takes place in a 
no man’s island, a symbolic station between Italy and Africa. A 
conscious place-mysticism is developed, involving, linking, ancient 
and modern, Africa and Europe, burden of the past and burden of 
the present. There is some artificiality in the choice of non-plot 
place-names in the play. Argiers (Algiers), Tunis (where Alonso’s 
daughter, Claribel, is given in marriage), and Carthage (widow 
Dido’s city, to which there is an unexplained allusion in the play) 
are all from North Africa, a land of civilization and mystery very 
remote in time. It is this very remoteness in time and mystery that 
is important, and that helps to locate Sycorax in a setting that is 
furthest away from our familiar modes of expectations. All the 
exotic qualities of Africa are involved with her, contrasting sharply 
With the familiar scenes and modes of Europe, and emphasizing the 
pastness of this aspect of the place-names, but we can hazard the 
guess that some philosophical imaging between an ancient anda 
modern land is involved, whatever other contrary values we may 
attribute to North Africa and Jtaly. In Shakepesare’s day, little was 
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known to the West of India and China, two other most ancient, 
non-European centres of civilization, and if some philosophical 
joining of the issues is necessary, instead of the culturally cohesive 
Italy and Greece, sharply contrasting ancient Africa and Italy, the 
land of Renaissance modernity, would symbolically serve better. 
All the three African cities — Argiers, Tunis, and Carthage — are 
very ancient human habitations, and while Shakespeare’s deliberate 
distortion of the name of Algiers seems to me to be a way of de- 
emphasizing any historicity of the Algiers-Sycorax theme, there is 
mysticism in Shakespeare’s placing the city of Claribel’s wedding in 
Tunis. It could have been any other city across the sea ; that it is 
Tunis, sited very near ancient Carthage, shows that Shakespeare is 
working to a purpose in selecting his place-names.” In 146 B.C. the 
Romans condemned Carthage as a city of infernal deities and for- 
bade any human habitation there. While mythical Dido, pining for 
love, came to naught in Carthage, Claribel’s rather unwilling accep- 
tance of marriage in Tunis has a quality of myth and mysticism 
about it, since Claribel’s marriage-voyage to Africa is a remote cause 
of the tempest in which “everyone finds himself where no man was 
his own”, At the same time, through widow Dido, the Aeneas-myth 
forges a link between Europe and Africa ; making for a trans-conti- 
nental sweep of vision that gives a vast symbolic extension to the 
theatre of action, enhancing the play’s quality as myth, And 
Sycorax, too, takes part ina myth. For, in conformity with the 
play’s setting in an island, she comes from an island-city. In Arabic, 
Algiers (al-Jaza’ir) means “the Islands”, and ““The city derives its 
name from several small islands that formerly existed in the bay (of 
Algiers), all but one of which have been connected to the shore or 
obliterated by harbour works and jetties ...”.° This kind of place- 
mysticism forces me to treat the whole complex of Sycorax and 
Ariel, Argiers and Tunis and the no-man’s-island of Caliban at the 
level of myth. If human time begins in Caliban, then mother 
Sycorax, whether evil or not, must certainly be a symbolic pre- 
figuration of the force that sets the world and time in motion. 


* * = 


Although Prospero’s governorship of Milan, his expulsion from 
and return to it belong toa single line of action, the play has, in 
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effect, two separate beginnings: the storm that opens the stage- 
play and Prospero’s arrival at the uncharted island. Both the events 
imply some previous beginning, but both also involve a kind of 
symbolic dissolution of the past whereon a new drama of being and 
becoming can be set. Prospero moves from a harrowing, destruc- 
tive past into a new area of creativity with Caliban and Miranda ; 
enacting the playwright’s dream-vision of some primordial beginning, 
development and end. Within this dream-vision of human beginning 
and end exists, as a separate thread of action, the present estate of 
man: the moral estate which contains and condemns Alonso, 
Antonio, and their party. This structural division of the dream- 
vision into two phases, — one relatively symbolic, the other vesti- 
gially historical] — is called for by the demands of artistic represen- 
tation. However, the final unity of the two phases in one symbolic 
whole is emphasized in more ways than one. For example, the 
Alonso-party on the ship is forced into a new beginning after their 
Milan-Naples historicity. In both Alonso’s and Prospero’s case, the 
rough sea intervenes between two different modes of experiencing 
and knowing ; in each case, these modes are natural in the beginning 
and symbolic in the end. The storm thus intervenes between life 
and art, between naturalism and symbolism, between the historical 
Milan-Naples and the symbolic theatre of Caliban’s unpeopled 
island beyond history, between past and future. To repeat, within 
the broader, more universal symbolism of the island and Caliban- 
Prospero-Miranda operates the once historically natural world of 
Alonso and of the cities. The controlled tempest of Prospero argues 
for the dramatist’s specially controlled meaning which finds the 
ultimate significance of the natural in the symbolic. It is ina 
dimension of symbolism that The Tempest-naturalism veers towards 
meaning. 


The future is amenable to symbol, since future is not present and 
cannot therefore become part of the order of the nature. The order 
of nature is subject to scientific verification ; future isnot. Any 
contemplation of the human future thus at least partly goes beyond 
the realm of nature and realism. But only partly ; because guesses 
about the future are to some extent based on tendencies apparent in 
the present. But only such tendencies wil] come within the purview 
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of symbolic contemplation as are potentially capable of development 
in time and thus admit of symbolic projection. Now tendencies that 
admit of symbolic projection are the ones that have significance with 
reference to a long history of man. The long perspective on human 
life thus inevitably excludes the merely local and temporal qualifica- 
tions of. man; since The Tempest attempts, within the relatively 
narrow precincts of a single play, to seize the longest possible pers- 
pective on man and the human tradition, the task of interpreting the 
play, if we are to get at this long perspective, becomes an essay-in 
understanding the action and the persons of the play in symbolic 
terms. Only in this way can we make sense of Shakespeare’s concern 
with the nature of human values and significance of the time-stret- 
ched man. I have no doubt that The Tempest is fundamentally, 
philosophically, concerned with man’s time-stretchedness, and with 
the consequent questioning of the’ sense.and significance of it all. 
The deliberate juxtaposing of the vision of Caliban, with the barest 
elements of man in him, and the vision of man’s final annihilation in - 
time leaves us no choice but to think along this line. 


= vr 


The opening scene brings onto the stage time’s full human pano- 
ply —kings, prince, courtiers, commoners, clowns and all, a tempes- 
tuous sea-voyage and a cermonial death-by-water, with further 
symbolic counterweight thrown in by Gonzalo’s strategically placed 
last-word wish for a “dry death”, which promises a richer continua- 
tion of action and life than ever. In fact, in this brief scene of 
storm and turmoil, it is Gonzalo’s function repeatedly to strike a 
meaningfully’ discordant note of positive hope, posited in his half- 
serious presuming of the boatswain’s death by hanging, which would 
nullify the ship party’s imminent watery burial. In this way, in the 
very first scene of the play, Gonzalo is separated in vision from the 
rest of the company, and this early separation marks him out as a 
special symbolic vehicle, a one-man general symbolof simple honesty 
and incorruptibility and hope in the fallen world by the standard 
of which the deviations and imperfections of the errant human 
nature may be judged. But this is-only a partial view of Gonzalo, 
since a completer view requires an explanation of his apparently un- 
merited entrance along with the ‘men of sin’-into Prospero’s symbolic 
circle. : i CE ' 
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When we next meet him (II. i.), Gonzalo is busy making a sym- 
bolic reading of the royal party’s entrapment in the island : 


That our garments, being, as they were, drenched in the sea, hold, not- 
withstanding, their freshness and glosses, being rather new-dyed than 
stained with salt water. 


Methinks our garments are now as fresh as when we put them on first in 
Africa, at the marriage of the King’s fair daughter to the King of Tunis. 


Sir, we were talking that our garments seem now as fresh as when we were 
at Tunis at the marriage of your daughter, who is now Queen. 


(II. i. 58 passim) 


The significance of the reiterated freshness of the garment here in 
spite of thorough soaking in the sea-water is absolutely clear: a 
symbolic death-by-water has taken place (shortly to be confirmed in 
Ariel’s “Full fathom five...” song) but in the human world the 
perception is available only to the eyes of innocence. Gonzalo 
possesses this innocence and therefore the perception but we should 
note that this innocence, hard to come by in the rough-and-tumble 
world, depends on a radically different habit of mind altogether, and 
is altogether ineffectual in the daily commerce of life. Innocence is 
childlike, and this very childlikeness, except in the case of a saint, 
makes it vulnerable to all sorts of attack from vile men. Gonzalo 
can rarely hold his own against the systematic attack of vile wit by 
Antonio and Sebastian. This highlights one important deficiency in 
Gonzalo’s character: in spite of a strong, inbred spirit of good, his 
powerlessness against evil. He can do surreptitious good, as he did 
to Prospero at the time of his banishment, but in his meekness he 
cannot take up the challenge of evil, His goodness has thus a nega- 
tive side to it. For the perfecting of human character — the kind 
of ideal perfection adumbrated in Prospero — a knowledge though 
certainly not acceptance of evil is necessary, but Gonzalo seems 
incapable of knowing evil in himself even through temptation. 
Prospero, on the other hand, traverses all the stages between pure 
knowledge and innocence through temptation to self-conquest. He 
reaches the bound of temptation and evil in the moment before he 
forgives his enemies but checks himself from the path of evil 
through the ‘rarer action’, thereby ensuring his self-transcendence, 
That is why Prospero can be the maker of the circle that contains 
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and kills human imperfection, and Gonzalo, because of a certain 
negative incompleteness in his ideality, has, by entering the circle, 
to be momentarily on par with other characters. 


If perhaps I have stressed too strongly a possible deficiency in 
Gonzalo’s character, it is with the sole view of attempting to 
understand his otherwise morally inexplicable entrance into Pros- 
pero’s charmed circle. This stressing carries the danger of misplaced 
emphasis, since Gonzalo is conceived in the play as an epitome of 
honesty and nobility. Prospero first refers to him as ʻA noble 
Neapolitan’ (I. ii. 161), and of the men gathered in the charmed 
circle (V. i.), Gonzalo receives priority of address. Here Prospero 
speaks of him in what are full reverential terms : “Holy Gonzalo, 
honourable man...O good Gonzalo,/My true preserver, and a loyal 
sir/To him thou follow’st! I will pay thy graces/Home both in 
word and deed.” (V. i. 62-71). This glowing tribute by the highest 
man in the play is conclusive and before the spectator Gonzalo’s 
dues are paid in full. The speech also notes one little but significant 
element in Gonzalo’s character : he is a “a loyal sir/To him thou 
follow’st ? This is indication that had he not chosen to give 
company to Alonso in all his dangers and distraughtness, Gonzalo 
would not have been in the circle. He is here because he cannot 
disown his king. This would be a way of saying that Gonzalo’s 
entrance into the circle is an act of expiation on behalf of sinful 
men. This symbolic act of expiation accords well with Prospero’s 
early association of Gonzalo with charity : 

Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 

A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 

Out of his charity, who being then appointed 
Master of this design, did give us.... (I. ii. 160-163) 


But Gonzalo’s possible expiatory role in the charmed circle need not 
contradict the possible deficiency we have noted in his character. 
After all, morally conceived, he cannot belong with Prospero ; in the 
charmed circle episode the division between the moral hunter and 
the morally hunted is clear and absolute. 


So Gonzalo’s admission into Prospero’s circle must not be 
regarded as a result of the accident of his belonging to the royal 
party. In the basic symbolism of the play, the whole royal party 
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{including Adrian and Francisco who are complete supernumeraries 
and who therefore seem to exist only to substantiate our point) 
stands condemned, on big or little count, gravely or venially. The 
party (Prospero’s own class, and so Caliban, the clowns and the 
mariners are excluded) is the representative of average humanity in 
its possibility of good and actuality of imperfection and undergoes 
some sort of a moral judgment by having to enter into the circle. 
Prospero prepares himself for what would otherwise be a presump- 
tuous role of humanity’s censor by  self-transcendence from 
vengeance into mercy and faces the imperfect humanity as the task- 
master of destiny, Truly holy and noble Gonzalo shares in this 
imperfection by the venial fault of being excessively and meekly and 
by and large ineffectively good. Passing through the circle is an act 
of symbolic redemption, and with great insight Theodore Spencer® 
makes the point that it is on this redeemed (‘regenerated’) humanity 
that Miranda casts her glance to exclaim “How beauteous mankind 
is!” That Antonio and Sebastian possibly retain some of their 
vileness even after the purgatorial entrance into the circle shows the 
almost eternally intractable present of the imperfect human world, 
and the consequent difficulty of transcending it. 


Gonzalo is not the first person to comment on the freshness of 
the garment. Ariel before him takes up the thematic garment motif : 
“on their sustaining garments not a blemish but fresher than before” 
(I. ii. 218-19). Repeated stressing of motifs argues for one thing at 
least : in The Tempest, ideas are more important than characters, and 
the ideas are not always expressed in and through characters, thereby 
lending weight to the view that character-approach to The Tempest 
is neither well called for nor best suited to the interpretation of the 
play. Prospero’s ‘‘blessedly holp hither” (I. ii. 63) is part of a 
similar thematic stressing, since this anticipates the future action of 
the play and is made before the action of the play gets into full 
swing. This seems to prove that in The Tempest Shakespeare is 
writing to a purpose and not discovering it through developing 
action and character, as seems to be the functioning of his mind in 
his other plays. The storm, too, is a standard symbol in Shakes- 
peare’s plays, i. e., is associated with certain fixed ideas and no other 
play of Shakespeare’s opens with such a standard symbol, excepting 
perhaps Macbeth, but the witch-symbol in Macbeth is particular to 
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the play and not a general Shakespearian symbol. The Tempest is 
named after a symbol, and the symbol therefore penetrates the very 
fabric of the plot and even our subliminal responses to it. The 
opening storm thus forces us to cut off our usual response to a 
Shakespeare play, just as it forces a qualitative change among the 
play’s human personages. Alonso’s suffering a “sea-change into 
something rich and strange” is imaginatively valid as a collective 
experience of human transformation rather than as that of a single 
man. Ariel’s songs all belong to a visionary realm ( an invitation 
to “Come unto these yellow sands” of imagination) and do not sort 
well with the Tempest-world as Here-and-Now. 


Apparently, in the righting of the injustice done to the “sometime 
Milan”, The Tempest follows the technique of successive revelation, 
supplemented by flash-back exposition in Prospero’s long narrative 
with Miranda and Ariel. However, once the shipwrecked party 
arrives on the island, it splinters into three separate groups ; 
Ferdinand forming a one-man group as it were, the other two being 
headed by Alonso and Stephano. As soon as the dramatic exposi- 
tion is over and effective action begins, each shipwrecked group 
moves into a different orbit of action and meaning, and each 
separate action thus generated develops in a linear way to culminate 
in the final scene before Prospero’s cell. One may recognize in the 
Stephano-Trinculo-Caliban action some sort of an underplot, 
ironically travesting the themes of kingship and murder in the main 
plot, but this actually serves to hide the much more important 
symbolic transfusion of naturalistic representation involved in the 
splintering of the royal party as soon as it steps on the soil of the 
island. This is clear in the second scene of the play. 


Only one commentator has, l believe, perceived the structurally 
important features of the scene, though we should concede that his 
perception is incomplete, since it fails to reconcile these features 
with the total spiritual geography of the play. P. D. L. Way, in 
his edition of The Tempest, makes the following acute observation : 


It is divided into four phases, in each of which there is a similar 
though not identical pattern, the elements of which are the references to 
past, present, and future. Thus in phase one (lines 1-186), in speaking to 
Miranda, Prospero relates the present shipwreck to past events and hints 
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at future opportunities ; in phase two (lines 187-304), Ariel’s demands to 
be released as a reward for his services in the tempest lead Prospero to 
remind him of the past and to promise him freedom in the near future ; 
in phase three (lines 305-74), Caliban’s present slavery makes him protest 
against Prospero’s previous usurpation of the island, and provokes his 
master to threaten future punishment ; and in phase four (lines 375-501), 
there are references to Ferdinand’s Neapolitan past, though the emphasis 
is on the present and future with Miranda. 


The broad movement of the scene, and each of its phases, resembling 
that of the play itself, is from despair to hope, from imprisonment to 
release, from death to life. 

(The Alexander Shakespeare, Collins Publishers, 
London, 1974, pp. 32-34) 


What is not recognized in this illuminating comment is that the 
movement from past through present to future in each of the four 
phases of the scene is a symbolic minutia of the total visionary 
sweep of the play: of the almost infinite time spanning man’s 
beginning and the end of the world. Way recognizes time’s move- 
ment as a fact in the play, but he fails to perceive its significance 
and consequently, his attempt to correlate the minutiae of the scene 
to broader patterns of the play is relatively true but not deeply 
satisfactory since it does inadequate justice to the full subtleties of 
Shakespeare’s technical achievement in The Tempest. For example, 
after we have possessed the Neapolitan-Milanese history and the 
history of Sycorax-Caliban-Ariel, we are offered two brief separate 
sequences with Caliban and Ferdinand. These sequences are certainly 
locally meant to develop action ; but the Caliban-sequence also has 
what Wilson Knight calls ‘spatial’ importance. It is devoted to 
making clear certain aspects of fundamental behaviour in him: 
viz., his pre-historical beginning in time indicated by his lack of 
language and his consequent understanding of the language of 
instinct only manifested in his pre-rational procreative thrust toward 
Miranda. This pre-rationality is also confirmed by his witless 
turning over of 


: all the qualities of the isle, , 
The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren and fertile 


to Prospero, an unknown quantity to him. In this way, the dramatic 
sequence with Caliban establishes his bona fides as a pre-rational 
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creature; and in the very next sequence, we are offered the 
contrasted figure of Ferdinand, a flower of human civilization. The 
archetypal human beginning in earth and water and its end in ideal 
beauty are thus brought together in one scene for visual contrast and 
contemplation. The two archetypal, succeeding but contrasted stage 
emblems come pat upon the conclusion of dramatic exposition in 
which, already, Prospero’s recognition that behind the foul lies the 
blessed 


By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heav’d thence, 
But blessedly holp hither. 
(I. ii. 62-63) 


puts a symbolic construction upon the whole fabric of the play’s 
action. In the reader’s contemplation of the last two phases of 
action, however, the two ends of human development meet: the 
Caliban- and the Ferdinand ends, the wheel of being comes full circle, 
with Prospero (the highest human potential which will later acknow- 
ledge Caliban, “this thing of darkness” as its own) and Miranda (the 
reward to be claimed on behalf of humanity by Ferdinand) figuring 
in both phases, and thus connecting the extremest polarities of 
being. On this count, Caliban extends in one direction in Prospero ; 
in another in Ferdinand In one extension, the development of 
morality is involved ; in the other, refinement of the human person. 
The quartet of Caliban-Prospero-Ferdinand-Miranda represents the 
crude animality of Homo Erectus slowly growing into the finest 
points of physique and personality: they are what remains of 
mankind when the intermediate stages of beinghood are cut out. 


The second act is divided between the Alonso party and the 
Caliban-group, i.e. Caliban, Trinculo, Stephano. The symbolic 
nature of the action is, however, stressed from the beginning. 
Antonio and Sebastian, our men in the mode of history, find nothing 
better to do than quibble and when the opportunity presents itself, 
to illustrate the bloody corruptions of human nature by their attempt 
to kill Alonso and Gonzalo. However, Adrian, who like Francisco 
has little share in the play’s action, soon begins to comment on the 
properties of the island: ‘Though this island seem to be desert ... 
uninhabitable and almost inaccessible ... It must needs be of subtle, 
tender, and delicate temperance ... The air breathes upon us most 
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sweetly”. (II. i. 34-44) Adrian’s only role in the play seems to be to 
offer this kind of free remark which makes him into a choric 
commentator. His early transvaluation of the island is a reminder 
that the action of the play is conceived in symbolic terms. Open 
admission of symbolism as a key to meaning of The Tempest we find 
many times over in this scene. Gonzalo hammers on the garment- 
symbolism precisely at this point of the action and we would be 
wrong to think that Gonzalo’s free comments on the strange fresh- 
ness of the garment stress only the innate symbolism of the voyage. 
The garment-motif is wholly episodic, not required by any specifics 
of situation: which means that its purpose is in all respects sym- 
bolic, and this general symbolism of the voyage to the magical land 
of the primaeval man (Caliban) pushes the entire fabric of the 
Tempest-action into an extreme of symbolic mode. The comments 
of Adrian who is otherwise supernumerary are an anticipation and 
therefore a confirmation of the symbolic construction here being put 
up by Gonzalo. Francisco, the other supernumerary lord of the 
play, has a similar link with Gonzalo. He duplicates Gonzalo’s role 
as the loyal consoler and harbinger of hope to Alonso. In the 
following passage, he reassures a distraught Alonso gone mad over 
the supposed death of his son : 


Sir, he may live : 
I saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surges most swoln that met him ; and his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and cared 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 
To th’shore, that o'er his wave-wornu basis bowed, 
As stooping to relieve him. I not doubt 
He came alive to land. 


(II. i. 107-16) 


With no other ostensible reason for their existence in the play, 
Adrian and Francisco seem to exist only to objectify the attitude of 
Gonzalo and thus corroborate the view that The Tempest is to be 
broached in wholly non-rationalistic terms. 


Gonzalo’s conception of the ideal commonwealth (II. i. 141-62) 
is in the visionary mode. It is ideal in the sense that it is an idea jn 
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his mind only, an imagining of the natural human world in which 
all human effort remains suspended by way of complete surrender to 
nature’s terms : 


Pth’ commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 
Would J admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 

No sovereignty — 


All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweet or endeavour. Treason, felony, 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring fourth, 
Of it own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. 


The vision does not adumbrate any picture of primitive society à la 
Montaigne, as is sometimes conceived ; for living requires effort — 
human living requires human effort — and much of this human effort 
goes toward production of food and articles of use ; but in Gonzalo’s 
commonwealth, al! human efforts are unknown (“all men idle, all”), 
and since there are no human efforts and food production, there is 
no society. Man lives as food-gatherer, as birds and animals do. 
The vision is thus a projection of unorganized human life at the level 
of pure, unreflecting animality — “Letters should not be known”, 
There will be no private possession of natural wealth (no “Contract, 
succession, / Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none”) and con- 
sequently, no class-distinction between the rich andthe poor (“‘riches, 
poverty, / And use of service, none.’’) that impairs human dignity, 
but only such equality as nature permits, which takes the responsi- 
bility for feeding all people. It is a false vision, no doubt, but its 
falseness is not the real point about it; which is why, in our 
opinion, the intention behind the passage has often been much 
misunderstood. 


Gonzalo’s vision of ideal commonwealth is usually explained as 
a tentative concession to the contemporary speculation about the 
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primitive society first propagated by Montaigne in his Des Cannibels, 
with the further judgment that the very falseness of the conception is 
a Shakespearian comment on its inadequacy. In our view, though 
the details of the passage certainly come from Florio’s Montaigne, 
the real intention of the passage is not a contemplation of a commu- 
nistic primitive society but a killing of the very idea of society itself. 
This is borne out not only by the insistence on “all foison, all 
plenty” feeding Gonzalo’s innocent people but also by the banish- 
ment of “metal, corn or wine, or oil’, which are al] products of 
corporate human endeavour which presupposes an organizing of men 
into society. Above all, by the banishment of weapons (“Swords, 
pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine”) ; for at least stone-weapons 
were a part of primitive clan-life. The Tempest is a visionary play 
about man, and Gonzalo’s commonwealth is the distillation of an 
unrealizable vision, recognized as such by none other than Gonzalo 
himself, though Gonzalo’s recognition of the impossibility of his 
own view has not been generally recognized by critics. A little later 
after he has finished discoursing on his commonwealth, Gonzalo 
tries to draw Alonso’s attention by some casual remark, and Alonso 
says: “Prithee, no more ; thou dost talk nothing to me.” Gonzalo 
at once seizes on the word “nothing” and executes a characteristic 
Shakespearian pun: 


“I do believe your Highness; and did it to minister occasion to these 
gentlemen, who are of such sensible and nimble lungs that they always 
use to laugh at nothing.” (II. i. 165-68. Italics mine) 


Only the first clause of the speech (“1 do well believe your Highness”) 
18 relevant to Alonso’s remark ; the rest is an answer to the satirical 
quips of Antonio and Sebastian who are taxing Gonzalo with his 
idea of the commonwealth. They have taken Gonzalo’s vision 
seriously ; Gonzalo himself has not. He recognizes that the idea is 
a nothing in reality, a pure fantasy or dream-vision, an idle glimpse 
into a theoretical possibility of man’s might-have-been, which 
enhances the theoretical quality of the play, and by contrast, throws 
the nature of actual human development into sharp relief. 


The figure of the ideally natural man of Gonzalo’s dream contra- 
dicts the actual figure of naturalistic man presented in The Tempest 
in the form of Caliban. Caliban, with his raw natural appetencies, 
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jars violently with the peaceable dream of Gonzalo, and his lustful 
attempt to violate the honour of Miranda destroys any quality of 
innocence that might have lingered about him. Caliban is thus a 
negation of Gonzalo’s commonwealth, but he is a negation also in 
three other far more important respects. Gonzalo’s dream is condi- 
tioned on man’s continuity in a purely animal state, but Caliban has 
three embryonic qualities which promise his future outgrowing of 
pure animalism : in the first place, he has a power of appreciation 
of physical beauty which speaks for a non-animalistic streak in 
him — consider, for example, his relative judgment on the appea- 
rance of Sycorax and of Miranda : 


And that most deeply to consider is 
The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 
Calls her a non-pareil. I never saw a woman 
But only Sycorax my dam and she ; 
But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 


As great’st does least. 
(IIL. ii. 94-99) 


Secondly, he is rather responsive to music : 


Be not afeard. The isle is full of noises. 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not, 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 
Will make me sleep again ; and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I wak’d, 
I cried to dream again. 

(III. ii. 130-38) 


This sensitivity to music argues the presence in Caliban of a dormant 
but higher intellectual faculty. Lastly, throughout the play, he 
displays a keen desire to revolt against slavery and to recover his 
freedom. All these indicate that he carries the human seed in him, 
the seeds of reason however undeveloped as yet. Or to say it the 
other way around, it is the compulsion of Necessity that Caliban 
cannot remain in his animal state forever, that he is bound to grow 
from a mere fledgling of animal instincts and desires into the 
moral frame of a man. We find the process of this development 
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synoptically completed in the play when, at the end of the play, he 
speaks of being wise hereafter and seeking grace (V. i. 294-95) but 
that is another story. The theoretical picture of an impossible 
commonwealth and the unfitness of Caliban in it speaks for the 
inevitability of human development. 


What is begun in Gonzalo’s speech as a search for the ideal 
commonwealth is ended in the Fourth Act as a pageant of brilliant 
human fulfilment enacted on a highly poetic plane. The ground for 
it has been prepared by a union between the finest woman and the 
finest man — the marriage of Ferdinand and Miranda — which we 
have interpreted on one level as a symbol of both human achieve- 
ment and man’s reward for the strenuous struggle leading to that 
achievement. Now the pair of lovers who are the dream-woman and 
the dream-man to one another is given divine blessings. The earth 
and sky meet in this state of paradisal fulfilment ; Ceres and Juno, 
with Iris the rainbow laying the path between heaven and earth, and 
the whole state of nature is transformed. The employment of myth 
here enables the dramatist adequately to realize the now infinitely 
enriched human estate. Magnificent poetic genius transforms the 
most achieving and rewarding human love into a world-principle, 
for the poetic vision does not stop short at the blessing of the 
married couple only, but is extended to the dance “encounter” of 
Naiads, that is, water-nymphs of the spring and the August harves- 
ters, which introduces a far wider vision of human society’s golden 
dawn. The season of festive creativity mingles with the season of 
fulfilment, elevating the man and earth into a beatific realm. 


The mythical pageant contains one or two other points that have 
not been, I believe, clearly grasped by the critics. It is not merely 
that the pageant concludes with labourers in the field dancing with 
golden girls of myth. This dance is, of course, a reward to fruitful 
labour of the harvesters and thus the importance of labour is 
stressed in any attempt to make the world into a true human 
commonwealth. Only two relevant seasons figure in the pageant — 
late August and April or the autumn and the spring, the time of 
crop and the time of love, earth’s increase and human increase. In 
the seasonal cycle of the commonwealth of dream, autumn precedes 
the spring ; indeed it culminates in the spring. But man’s golden 
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world depends not only on labour ; it also depends on self-control 
and avoidance of lust. The presentation of Ceres in the pageant 
makes both these points strongly stressed and interdependent. 


Ceres is involved in the first speech of the pageant delivered by 
Iris, the link between earth and heaven, The terms of the invocation 
imply an overabundance of natural wealth, serving as a thermometer 
of man’s material happiness : 


Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep ; 


(IV. i. 60-63) 


This image of rich abundance of crop and cattle is followed by an 
image of ‘cold nymphs’, associated with chastity, who seem to take 
shape from the very bosom of earth as it were : 


Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; ... 


(IV. i. 64-66) 


As can be seen in this opening invocation, vegetation — product of 
human Jabour— precedes the vision of lovely females who make this 
fertile earth a paradise. 


“Chaste crowns” is a hypallage which underscores the chastity of 
the April nymphs. The dramatist’s anxiety for womanly chastity 
explains why the following query is so urgent with Ceres : 


Tell me, heavenly bow, 
If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the queen? Since they did plot 
The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 
I have forsworn. 


(IV. i. 86-91) 


Venus is a symbol of purely physical love or lust and so Ceres will 
have none of her. Only when she is assured that Venus and Cupid 
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are far away in Paphos that she and Juno shower their blessings on 
Ferdinand and Miranda : 


Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, 
Long continuance, and increasing, 
Hourly joys be still upon you ! 
Juno sings her blessings on you. 


Ceres. Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty ; 
Vines with clust’ring bunches growing, 
Plants with goodly burden bowing ; 
Spring come to you at the farthest, 
In the very end of harvest ! 
Scarcity and want shall shun you, 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 
(IV. i. 106-117) 


Spring directly succeeds autumnal harvest time, with no inkling of 
winter whatever. The carrying off of Persophone was responsible 
for the appearance of winter in the seasonal cycle. It was engineered 
by Dis and the lustful Venus, “Mars’s hot minion” ; in the ideality 
of the pageant, obliteration of Venus is compulsive—a point so 
painstakingly made by Ceres—and it automatically brings about the 
- obliteration of winter. 


The pageant is preceded by the giving of Miranda in betrothal to 
Ferdinand. Prospero describes this giving as his own “gift” as well 
as Ferdinand’s “own acquistion/Worthily purchased” (IV. i. 13-14). 
Mankind—which includes such specimens as Trinculo, Stephano, 
Antonio, and Sebastian—has nevertheless produced a worthy son 
who can merit and win Miranda. This “worthy purchase” is a 
supreme achievement of human love which in itself speaks for the 
worthiness of humanity as a whole, but even at such a rare moment 
of human achievement, Prospero finds it necessary to use language 
of admonishment. This admonishment is a concession to human 
realism and takes somewhat from the poetry of the moment, but the 
subject-matter of admonishment—warning against the possible 
insurgency of lust—introduced at this moment shows the absolute 
necessity of chastity (purity of body and mind) for maintaining the 
proper spiritual estate of man and for his evolution into the higher 
stages of being. The supreme importance of the theme is established 
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by the mythological sanction given to it by the much advertised 
explusion of Venus from the pageant of man’s all fulfilment. 


Complete fulfilment indicates an end of process. It is a visionary 
cul-de-sac and imagination can proceed no further. Therefore, 
vision of perfect human fulfilment in the pageant is followed by 
Prospero’s vision of the end of all time-processes in the home 
of man: 


Our revels are now ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, ` 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on : and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


(IV. i. 148-58) 


The emphasis in this passage is on the ultimate nothingness of 
things. The solid earth will in course of time melt and disappear. 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, and solemn temples 
that are highlighted in this vision to end all visions are not only 
symbols of relative permanence ; they are also symbols of human 
achievement and value and glory; and along with the ‘great 
globe’ their ultimate corrosion into nothingness raises fundamental 
questions about the sense of it all, about the significance of or 
even about the very possibility of reality. The pang is ia the 
quick and meaning is in the real; the birth and end of time 
are the most ultimate boundary situations in the world that set 
an extreme external limit to human knowledge and perception. In 
Prospero’s vision as it takes place within the large Tempest-vision, 
perception crosses the human world to touch and light up the basic 
time-conditionality of this earth—its beginning and end in time— 
and we are forced to contemplate whether all the meaning that is 
given to human understanding does not arise wholly in the vortex of 
time ; more narrowly, in the human development itself which is sui 
generis and is its own justification. Man and his earth exist in 
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time and time passes into the nothing. This is a state of grave 
philosophical complexity indeed, if not of philosophical despair, but 
I would ask the reader to consider whether, in the context of 
Sycorax’s insertion into the all-potential island that gave birth to 
Caliban, we are not bound to regard the birth of time as inevitable. 
Prospero’s end-vision in the pageant scene is not uncontextual, 
however it might appear so ; it is contextualized in the rest of the 
Tempest-vision and we are to set Prospero’s vision of nothingness 
beside the vision of time-generated non-human emerging into, the 
human io Caliban. It would appear then that nothingness cannot 
be conceived without time and time in its turn acts against nothing- 
ness ; the dialectical process renders both possible in the nexus of 
Necessity. But as philosophical principle, this very opposedness of 
time to nothingness is an insignia of hope in what is commonly 
regarded as a humanly meaningless or uncaring universe. For 
time involves a form of action in process and all process is a negation 
of nothingness. Process thus becomes meaning even without any 
teleological reference and man’s joy in life is a rightful joy. It 
carries its own emblem and value. 


It remains to understand the emergence of morality in the life- 
processes of man. A full consideration of the problem may take us 
beyond Jiterature into the realm of pure philosophy, but since we 
believe that poetry is a form of knowledge, we can certainly look 
for a hint or two that we think have been given in The Tempest in 
this respect, though it would have been far better had we tackled 
this problem as an independent subject of inquiry with reference to 
Shakespeare’s plays as a whole. As it is, in The Tempest the hints 
are few but quite helpful if we can grasp their significance and 
make the right deductions. In the first place, in The Tempest there 
is an over-emphasis on Providence, and Providence is an indica- 
tion of man’s ultimate redemption or salvation. Now redemption 
presupposes a state of sin. Providence operates in and is discovered 
only in the context of a struggle with sin and so we may say 
that both man’s sin and his recognition and transcendence of sin are 
providentially ordained. Sin is a state of departure from nature. 
A pure animal cannot sin, but man does, thereby showing that he is 
not intended by Providence ( or should we say Necessity ? ) to be 
in a state of of coevality with nature. Since the differentia between 
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man and a pure animal is the former’s intellect, we must go to the 
length of saying that morality (as well as immorality) is deeply 
ingrained in the very intellect of man itself. Man’s intellect compels 
him to deviate from the state of pure nature. At first glance, 
deviation from nature takes the form of evil but if it does, it at the 
same time dialectically produces its opposite, viz., good, and the 
field of human morality appears on which the struggle between good 
and evil takes place.*° Human morality is thus a work of Providence 
and Providence of Necessity in that man’s being coeval with the 
state of nature is not part of the order of things. 


Caliban has the grain of intelligence in him, i.e., the seed of 
moral development. He has reason enough to perceive that if 
Prospero is to be killed, his books must be destroyed first. But 
compulsion of human morality can be predicated from one or two 
other things about Caliban that we have already seen. Caliban 
cannot but feel bemused by the beauty of Miranda. Itis immaterial 
that he does this in a lustful way ; he is lustful because he is not 
developed enough like Ferdinand to know love. Perception of beauty 
indicates the presence of a higher faculty which is not possessed by 
the class of pure animals as such Recognition of beauty involves a 
power to distinguish it from the ugly, and although beauty is a 
matter of form, recognizing it as such is an intellectual exercise and 
not a natural activity of instinct or impulse. Perception of beauty is 
involuntary and spontaneous and involves going beyond and higher 
than animal nature. Similarly with Caliban’s involuntary response 
to music. Going beyond nature makes man moral or immoral: since 


man cannot help taking this step beyond nature, we must say man’s 
morality is self-created. 


Evil is unnatural In the human world, pursuit of evil is related 
to the pursuit of individualism ; extreme pushing of the individual 
self creates evil whenever it strikes other individuals. Evil thus 
arises out of an undeniable extreme of self-consideration. Extreme 
pursuit of self is not known in any animal species and evil does not 
exist in the animal world. Evil is conceivable in the human world 
only, where it is a disruptive individualistic force. Antonio- 
Sebastian’s plan to kill Alonso and Gonzalo, the earlier capture of 
power by Antonio and Prospero’s expulsion from Milan and 
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Alonso’s aid in this matter are all cases of wrong and extreme 
pursuit of self and these are all acts of evil in the play. This evil, 
impossible to animals, is an effect of human intelligence ; it does not 
mystically inhere in the universe. What is a wrong product of human 
intelligence is amenable to correction by other faculties of the same 
intelligence, and this is where the philosophical significance of man’s 
capacity for love, appreciation of beauty and music come in. Love, 
beauty, and music are forces of social cohesion and these are higher 
forces than any idea of self-pursuit because they enable man 
to rise above self. Ferdinand-Miranda’s love-dialogue stresses 
exactly this selfless spirituality of love. Caliban’s rudimentary 
capacity for appreciation of beauty and music is thus very significant. 
It is an advance signpost of man’s moral self-transcendence. But 
the danger of an occasional relapse into the state of nature always 
remains, as we can perceive in Prospero’s stern admonition to 
Ferdinand on the eve of Ferdinand-Miranda’s betrothal. 


It is a great dramatic conception indeed that Prospero’s end- 
vision of man and earth is immediately followed by a glimpse of 
Caliban, who represents man’s earliest raw and semi-animal 
beginning : there is profound irony in this meeting of extremes in 
which the ultimate nothingness is balanced against the very concrete 
and stubborn human reality that in an immeasurable length of time 
vanishes into the nothing. But the sense of nothingness in Prospero’s 
speech, however strong and ultimate, does not overpower our 
possitive response to human action before and after. The fineness 
of Ferdinand’s and Miranda’s being, the sense of perfect human 
fulfilment that is realized in the mythological pageant, and the very 
rawness of Caliban force us to take cognizance of the human 
process. With the action now reverting to Caliban and his lowly 
companions, the beginning of the human process is once again 
brought into focus, but this time the beginning is adverted to a 
ceremonial bath in the filthy mantled pool, repeating the pattern of 
ceremonial bath in the sea-splashing of Alonso and his party. This 
sea- or the filthy pool-splashing is both an anticipation and a 
confirmation of human transcendence : 


Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
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Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange, 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
(I. ii. 396-402) 


The double ceremonial bath in the play—of Caliban and his party, 
of Alonso and his party — sets at rest any possible doubt about the 
symbolic meaning of the play and of mankind’s slow but sure 
transformation into “something rich and strange”. The grand 
occasion lifts the level of reality into that of myth ; “‘Sea-nymphs 
hourly ring his knell”, the suggestive word hourly stressing, when 
the moment is ripe, the imminence and finality of the conversion. 


The fifth act draws together the three different stands of plot, 
but there are one or two points in which it exceeds mere technical 
interest. Now that humanity’s collective transcendence is assured 
and at hand, Prospero no longer requires the aid of magic and 
intends to break the wand and bury the books “deeper than did 
ever plummet sound”. But in a last exercise of his magical art, he 
draws a circle in order to spell-stop the three men of sin and their 
companions. What can be the possible significance of the extended 
treatment of the ‘man of sin’ theme that we found earlier in the third 
act? Why are the companions of the three men of sin also in 
the circle ? 


In the climactic third act the three men of sin— Alonso, Antonio, 
and Sebastian—are taken to task on behalf of Prospero by Ariel 
who serves as an agent of Destiny. A strong moral point of view is 
developed in the admonitory speech of Ariel (III. iii. 53-82) begin- 
ning with “You are three men of sin” and we are told Destiny “hath 
to instrument this lower world / And what is in’t” and that the 
powers above may delay but not forget human sins and trans- 
gressions (II. iii. 73). It is a moral world all around man, and he 
can escape divine wrath with “nothing but heart-sorrow / And a 
clear life ensuing.” 


In the fifth-act, the gateway to this heart-sorrow and a clear life 
ensuing is opened by none other than Prospero himself, on behalf of 
mankind in general. Humanity’s real regeneration is effected not by 
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the contrition of the three men of sin—although their contrition and 
conversion are sine qua non of mankind’s spiritual change and 
development — but by the self-conquest of Prospero who in his turn 
is motivated by the pity felt by Ariel. Ariels pity is a measure of 
the penitence (should we also say of the self-knowledge ? ) of the 
men of sin. Asked to comment on the condition of Alonso’s party, 
Ariel replies ; 


Your charm so strongly works ’em 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 


(V. i. 17-19) 
Inthe ensuing conversation between Ariel and Prospero we can observe 


Prospero’s struggle for self-conquest and ipso facto humanity’s 
crossing the last, most powerful barrier to self-transcendence : 


Prospero. Dost thou think so, spirit ? 
Ariel. Mine would, sir, were I human. 
Prospero. And mine shall. 


Hast thou, which art but sir, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 
Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to th’quick, 
Yet with nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue than vengeance: they being peninent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. Go release them, 

My charms I’ll break, their senses I’]] restore, 
And they shall be themselves. 


(V. i. 19-32) 


After a solemn decision to abjure his rough magic sometime 
after, Prospero draws a circle with his wand, into which enter 
Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, Adrian and Francisco. The 
three men of sin are balanced by three lords who are not conceived 
as men of sin. We may presume — though there are no clues in this 
respect in the play—that Adrian and Francisco attend on Antonio 
and Sebastian as their good angels as Gonzalo does on Alonso. 
With respect to Gonzalo we earlier argued that since his goodness is 
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so persistently stressed in the play, his entrance into the circle 
requires some explanation and we took his entrance as indicating 
some possible deficiency in the nature of his goodness. Without 
invalidating that point, we may now think that the three men of 
good accompanying the three men of sin into the circle shows that 
transmutation of evil is not possible without the help of good. Men 
of good like Gonzalo, Adrian, and Francisco have to pay some price 
for there being evil in the world. What price they pay is good’s 
contribution to the redemption of the world. Unmerited suffering is 
this price, and in the play and ia the circle, the good men’s suffering 
is slient and symbolic. In a different key, of course, the good men’s 
accompanying the men of sin into the circle is required by the 
higher claims of poetry, which by this means indirectly emphasizes 
the totality -and inevitability — of human transcendence. Since the 
regeneration of all humanity is involved, it is poetically only right 
that as large a representative group should get into the circle as 
possible. 


Forgiveness, reconciliation, and regeneration are the themes of 
the fifth act. These are themes with very strong effects indeed, so 
strong and overwhelming that we seem almost wholly to miss the 
significance of Ariel’s song “Where the bee sucks, there suck 
I” and give less emphasis than is due to Caliban’s conversion. At 
the same time the exact nature of the regeneration is not always fully 
grasped. Forgiveness and reconciliation are certainly parts of the 
play, but these are not its controlling concepts. Regeneration 
theme — sometimes limitingly related to the theme of lost and 
found — has been generally recognized as operating in a wide con- 
text but that regeneration involves a return to true human nature, 
to man’s proper self as opposed to the denaturalized state of evil, 
has been little perceived. Prospero’s remarks that Antonio, in enter- 
taining ambition, “Expelled remorse and nature” (V. i. 76), that he 
forgives him “Unnatural though thou art” (V. i. 79) leave no doubt 
about the unnaturality of evil, and the weight of his remarks affects 
the tonality of Gonzalo’s significantly summarizing speech later : 

Was Milan thrust from Milan, that his issue 
Should become Kings of Naples? O, rejoice 
Beyond a common joy, and set it down 

With gold on lasting pillars: in one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis; 
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And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost ; Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle; and all of ug ourselves 
When no man was his own. 
(V. i. 205-13) 


“All of us ourselves / When no man was his own’’ refers only margi- 
nally to the Alonso party’s release from spell-wrought vexations and 
their restoration to reason, and more generally to the collective 
rediscovery or regeneration of true hman nature. Any limiting inter- 
pretation of the last two lines is ruled out by the deliberate broad- 
ening of the context in which Gonzalo now sees the voyage: “In 
one voyage / Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, / And 
Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife / Where he himself was lost, 
Prospero his dukedom /In a poor isle’. Against such a wide 
context brimming over with significance, it would be a petty concept 
indeed that “When no man was his own” refers only to the beha- 
vioural dislocations of Alonso and his men ; Gonzalo’s summarizing 
speech, outlining the landmarks of the Tempest-action, applies to all 
mankind in general. Otherwise what is the point of Gonzalo’s 
urging to set his speech down in letters of gold on lasting pillars ? 
The pillars as well as the speech area monument of unageing 
intellect. 


Caliban’s conversion is of course the most momentus incident of 
the fifth act that opens the evolutionary door to man’s spirituality. 
In the circularity of the play’s structure, the first thing comes Jast : 
Caliban’s transcendence is the last piece of transformation that takes 
place, and it takes place at the very end of the play, after which the 
action comes to a close. Prospero’s self-conquest that is the most 
signal instrument of human kind’s regeneration, and if there is any- 
thing to the masque, of man’s ascent into paradise, is contingent in 
time on Caliban’s conversion from raw animality into relative spiri- 
tuality. Caliban’s evolution is thus a remote cause of Prospero’s 
(or mankind’s) subsequent stepping into the highest terrain of spirit. 
It preconditions and thus renders possible the later courses of human 
development: if he fails to make the grade, there is no future for 
mankind. All this appears in retrospect ; nevertheless, the interlink- 
ing of the stages of human morality is clear. 


Caliban’s conversion takes place at the last minute; but there 
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goes suitable preparation for it The whole of this last movement of 
action with Caliban is worth closer examination. 


Re-enter Ariel, driving in Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, 
in their stolen apparel. 


Stephano. 


Trinculo. 


Caliban, 


Sebastian. 


Antonio, 


Prospero. 


Caliban. 


Alonso. 


Sebastian. 


Alonso. 


Every man shift for all the rest, and let no man take 
care for himself; for all is but fortune. Coragio, 
bully-monster, coragio ! 


If these be true spies which I wear in my head, here’s 
goodly sight. 


O Setebos, these be brave spirits indeed | 
How fine my master is! I am afraid 
He will chastise me. 


Ha, ha | 
What things are these, my lord Antonio ? 
Will money buy ’em ? 


Very like ; one of them 
Is a plain fish, and no doubt marketable. 


Mark but the badges of these men, my lords, 

Then say if they be true. This mis-shapen knave — 
His mother was a witch, and one so strong 

That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command without her power. 
These three have robb’d me ; and this demi-devi] — 
For he’s bastard one— had plotted with them 

To take my life. Two of these fellows you 

Must know and own ; this thing of darkness I 
Acknowledge mine. 


I shall be pinch’d to death. 
Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 
He is drunk now ; where had he wine ? 


And Trinculo is reeling ripe ; where should they 
Find this grand liquor that gilded ’em ? 
How cam/’st thou in this pickle ? 
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Trinculo. I have been in such a pickle since I saw you last that, 
I fear me, will never out of my bones. I shall not 
fear fly-blowing. 


Sebastian. Why, how now, Stephano ! 


Stephano. O, touch me not ; I am not Stephano, but a cramp. 
Prospero. You’d be king ’o the isle, sirrah ? 

Stephano. I should have been a sore one, then. 

Alonso. (Pointing to Caliban) This is as strange a thing 


as e'er I Jook’d on. 


Prospero. He is as disproportion’d in his manners 
As in his shape. Go, sirrah, to my cell ; 
Take with you your companions ; as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handsomely. 


Caliban. Ay, that I will ; and Il] be wise hereafter, 
And seek for grace. What a thrice-double ass 
Was IJ to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool ! 
(V. i. 256-97) 


The stolen apparel in the stage direction is possibly Shakespeare’s 
last use of the iterated image of the unfitting garment. But the 
image is here given a new twist in that, however unfitting, the 
stealthy wearing of Prospero’s apparel is immediately followed by 
the Caliban-group’s general elevation in the scale of being. For 
example, the newly apparelled Stephano at once stumbles into an 
ideal statement, which comes pat upon the general transformation 
into good that has taken place in Prospero’s circle. It embodies a 
vision of the active virtue of self-effacing benevolence in the widest 
commonalty spread, which is wholly in keeping with the spirit of 
human welfare that informs the play. Most critics dismiss the 
speech as being inverted owing to Stephano’s drunkenness, and think 
that the inversion is a pure accident.*7_ But why should we regard 
it so? Stephano remains drunken almost throughout the play but 
has not had any inversion heretofore. The inversion is part of the 
technique of what T. S. Eliot once called dislocating language into 
meaning. The result of the inversion is that Stephano finds a speech 
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which is most uncharacteristic of him, and the whole value of the 
speech lies precisely in this uncharacteristicness, By inversion, 
Stephano stmbles into the order of the play’s human ideality, and 


this is a measure of the change that has come upon mankind for 
the better. 


Stephano’s speech is immediately followed by Trinculo’s wonder 
at the goodly sight before him, and Caliban’s dual recognition of the 
wonder of the human race (“O Setebos, there be brave spirits 
indeed !”) and of the greatness of Prospero (“How fine my master 
is 1”). His apprehension, expressed in a low key, that his master 
would chastise him is in fact a manner of his admission and absorp- 
tion into the mainstream of human life. Caliban’s wonder is a 
purely externa] view of mankind, and since this view duplicates the 
wonder of Miranda, also felt from an external position, 


O, wonder ! 
How many goodly creatures are there here | 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in’t ! 


(V. i. 181-84) 


we thiok we are intended by the dramatist to read wonder as a 
permanent trait of mankind, discoverable from outside, not from 
inside. But outside and inside meet in this last phase of the action, 
as Caliban wonders, as Sebastian and Antonio comment on the 
lowness of the clowns and marketability of Caliban, and as Prospero 
looks once more at what we think as the non-human origin of 
Caliban that brings on human process — an origin which in its root- 
implication is metaphysical in nature since in it is involved the birth 
of animate beinghood from the ground-stuff of matter. Through 
Prospero we once more look beyond Caliban at Sycorax. and this 
emphasizes her importance in the spiritual scheme of the play. In 
re-detailing the powers of Caliban’s mother — he had no real 
business doing this, since the audience already possesses knowledge 
of them — Prospero re-fixes his, and our, gaze on certain primal 
forms of movement in the world (“That could control the moon, 
make flows and ebbs’’) that brought in their wake life-processes. 
And our recognition of the birth of the human process is 
supplemented by a closing of the human circle: “Two of these 
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fellows you/Must know and own; this thing of darkness 1/ 
Acknowledge mine”. The verbs ‘know’, ‘own’, and ‘Acknowledge’ 
here ring with infinite suggestion. Prospero’s is a collective address 
to the whole of the Alonso-party (“Mark but the badges of these 
men, my lords”), and the lordly collection, morally standing 
midway between the extremes of beinghood represented by Caliban 
and Prospero, must know and own the humans inbetween. Only 
extremes meet — and Prospero acknowledges Caliban as his own. 
He was contained in the Caliban potency from the beginning ; 
and the full flowering of the Caliban potency brings forth, through 
the various stages of moral evolution, the highest good in Prospero. 
But the line of being stretches not only in a moral direction of 
good ; it also stretches, as we have seen, from the disproportionate 
form of Caliban to the extreme physical beauty of Ferdinand and 
Miranda, In one sense good and beauty may be one just as in a 
permissible abstraction Prospero and Miranda and Ferdinand may 
be one; Miranda at least is one-third of Prospero’s life. In giving 
Miranda over to Ferdinand in marriage, Prospero says to Ferdinand 
that he has ‘“‘given [you] a third of mine own life.” The speech is 
somewhat mystifying but there is a strong possibility that Prospero 
and Ferdinand are the other two-thirds. Beyond good and beauty 
lies the apparently meaningless nothing of the void envisaged in 
Prospero’s “Our revels are now ended” speech. This gigantic human 
process would appear meaningless in the rather incomprehensible. 
context of the vast theatre of the universe (for which the “great 
globe” is too small and for which reason it is possible to think of the 
destruction of the earth) unless we see that the meaning inheres in 
the real, in the process itself. Caliban renders this whole buman 
process moral and meaningful by his at long last acquired ability to 
distinguish between good and not-good : 
PI be wise hereafter 
And seek for grace, What a thrice-double ass 


Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worship this dull fool. 


It is moral perception that is being wrought in Callban here: 
“thrice-double ass”, “drunkard”, “dull fool’ are all terms of 
vehement moral denunciation. He rises from the slumber of 
materiality, the inertia of the physical, to a higher moral-spiritual 
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perception. He now knows what is means to be wise, and he receives 
pardon and grace. 


The basic opposition in the play is between Sycorax and Ariel. 
Except the tug-of-war between time and nothingness, all the other 
oppositions and actions are contained in it, dependent on it. We say 
this because Sycorax’s coming into the island was chronologically 
the first act (disturbingly creative in itself) in the order of the island, 
and Ariel’s liberation is chronologically the last. Earlier we saw the 
meaning of Sycorax-Ariel opposition and also the absolute necessity 
of the supposition that Ariel is coeva] with her. All the develop- 
ments in the island are geared toword achieving the final, real 
liberation of Ariel : every stage in the human action and develop- 
ment is an action and development toward the proper rehabilitation 
of this airy spirit. Ariel’s freedom is the freedom of the universe and 
the freedom of the universe is Ariel-freedom — the terms are inter- 
changeable since there is no real difference between the two. Reason- 
bound map, shackled in body, can only dream of permeating every 
pore in the world, of being one with it : in imagination he makes it 
real and presses the last drop of honey from it. As Ariel sings : 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie ; 
There I couch when owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
(V. i. 88-94) 
True spiritual liberty is this freedom of imagination which takes on 
the whole of the universe and regards every part of it — the cowslip 
and its bell, the bat and its back — as sacred. As poetic sympathy 
extends to creatures and things on which human pity is not often 
showered, the created world and the state of nature are now 
perceived as holy and these are celebrated in song as the field of 
Ariel’s play and joy. True liberty of imagination which finds the 
universe to be its playfield and holy cannot be achieved until and 
unless the moral struggles of humanity are brought to a successful 
conclusion, The Tempest ends with this lesson. In order to arrive 
at this lesson, Shakespeare in his own way had to contend with the 
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turn of the ages and the resultant spiritual crisis, to examine the 
basic values of mankind, to cross the nihilistic path taken by man 
shaken out of any frame of reference through to a frame of man and 
universe that he could best construct with his own incomparable 
gifts and insight. In The Tempest, this frame extends to the ultimate 
picture of man as a product of time, and time as arising from primal 
movement of matter in the universe. The stage beyond time we have 
interpreted for the sake of convenience as nothingness, knowing full 
well that in the modern age the union of science and philosophy 
would disband any use of the terms ‘nothing’ and ‘nothingness’. In 
Prospero’s great “Our revels are now ended” speech, Shakespeare 
stops short at this apparently all-closing nothingness but seems to be 
aware of further metaphysical possibilities. We have not fully 
explored these possibilities — just as we have not examined many 
other aspects of the play — because we think that that should belong 
to a different, independent order of inquiry (for which the present 
study may be taken as a kind of rough preparation). As it is, in The 
Tempest, Shakespeare’s consideration of tbe human ultimate goes 
necessarily together with a contemplation of the human beginning : 
it is a very long view indeed that Shakespeare is taking, probably the 
longest possible, and for Shakespeare this view turns out to be the 
moral view. Other views and philosophies are certainly possible, 
but in Shakespearian imagination, the long view is inextricably 
mixed up with a view of the moral consequences of being human. 
The play ts thus a visionary guarantee of human morality. 


R. G. Collingwood has developed a theory of observing duration 
about the appearance of nature which we can apply to the observa- 
tion of the human field in time as well : 


One might express it (the principle) by saying that how the world of 
nature appears to us depends on how long we take to observe it: that 
to a person who took a view of it extending over a thousand years it 
would appear in one way, to a person who took a view of it extending 
over a thousandth of a second it would appear in a different way, but 
that each of these is mere appearance, due to the fact that we take 
exactly so much time to make our observation. 


This, though true, would be misleading. The water which in order 
to exist requires a time of the order of f, is just as real as the oxygen 
and hydrogen atoms composing it which require a time of the order of 
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t,; and these are just as real as the electrons and nuclei composing 
them, which require a still less time. How the natural world appears 
to us does depend on how long we take to observe it; but that is 
because when we observe it for a certain length of time we observe thc 
processes which require that length of time in order to occur 2? 


The human scene changes with the focal length of observation. 
Tragedy belongs to the shorter length, comedy to the longer ; and 
the longest view taken by Shakespeare becomes a moral view with a 
comic end in Dante’s sense. The Tempest traverses the past, present, 
and future ; the human beginning, development, and end ; taking a 
necessary took at the intermediate stages of man’s evi] and raw 
sexual-animal impulses and tragic turns through to spirituality of 
love and transcendence. All this occurs in time, but in a gigantic 
prophetic leap, the Shakespearian vision moves ahead to a contem- 
plation of the end of the world in time. The Tempest-vision places 
this long temporality of man against the philosophical backdrop of 
time’s cessation. But we should note that time’s cessation is not felt 
here as any human experience of crisis, and so ıt is no wonder that 
neither The Tempest io general nor the “Our revels are now ended” 
speech in particular comes within the purview of contemplation in 
the highly perceptive lectures of Frank Kermode on the sense of an 
ending.** The fictive impositions that Professor Kermode finds to 
be fundamental in literature are altogether absent from The Tempest. 
The play, virtually Shakespeare’s last great creative masterpiece, 
does not belong to the order of fictive imposition. It looks into 
reality as far as that touches human development and end, on the 
Strength of an imagination that can look before and after, and it 
finds in imagination, identified with Ariel, the real basis of man’s 


freedom ; freedom from the modes of time and space: which is 
eternity. 


Notes on THE TEMPEST 


1. A prophetic insight into the evolution of life from water ? 


2. G. Wilson Knight says in The Crown of life that The Tempest isa 
summing up of the Shakespearian world (Methuen, 1977, p. 204). Toa 
large extent this is true, but this seems to ignore the specific contribution 
of the play to the total Shakespearian vision — that which the play adds 
to Shakespeare’s continuing thinking on man. Since my purpose is to 
discover what the play specifically adds or contributes to Shakespeare’s 
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developing vision, I have ignored many aspects of the play which have 
been treated well by other critics. As such the-present paper is nota 
general study of The Tempest. I have considered Shakespeare not as 
playwright but as a philosophical thinker on man and accordingly 
attempted to correlate certain facets of the play into a system of meaning. 


3. Chap. IV, verses 7-8. My translation. 


4, Providence does not negate hman responsibility for action ; in fact it is 
the man who is on the path of action and struggle that can discover its 
operation. It is discoverable therefore to a Hamlet, not to a Horatio or 
Claudius. At the same time, a certain amount of spirituality or subjec- 
tivity is necessary for the perception of Providence. The fact that The 
Tempest hammers in the ironic hand of Providence argues just such a 
subjectivity and spirituality of outlook informing the play. Discovery of 
Providence makes it (Providence) from an article of faith into a part of 
controlling reality, but the positivity of attitude remains ; and this posi- 
tivity would seem to conflict with and contradict the ultimate nothingness 
of life and earth so strongly posited in the “Owr revels are now ended” 
speech of Prospero Destruction and disappearance of the earth itself 
aeons after must then be a part of Providential design, in which case the 
philosophical mystery of Providence deepens, or if the destruction of the 
earth in the said speech is only a scientific dream, then Providence 
becomes a subjective imposition of order (that is, meaning) upon a moral 
chaos or upon the rationally incomprehensible processes of a mysterious 
universe. In any case, the idea of Providence discovered in human 
experience in the play by Prospero and Gonzalo (cf. the latter’s speech 
beginning with “Was Milan thrust from Milan...”) and partly by Alonso 
conflicts with the dream of nothingness in the speculative speech of 
Prospero already referred to, and immeasurably increases the philoso- 
phical complexity of the passage. More so because of the suggestive 
image of man sleeping after death in the bed of the universe that we find 
in “Our little life is rounded with a sleep.” (V. i. 157-58) 


5. “The Tempest is not a play about colonization, but whon James I and his 
courtiers saw it performed at Whitehall while the controversy about the 
settloment was still hot, they must have seen — and been intended to 
seo — many subtle allusions to it.” — G. Bullough, Narrative and 
Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, vol. VIII, Routeledge & Kegan Paul 
and Columbia University Press, 1975, pp. 241-42. 


This 1s a very accurate statement of the status of the colonization 
theme in the play. 


6. Poetics, Butcher’s translation, vi. 9. 


7. In the text (I. ii. 71-87) Gonzalo identifies Tunis with Carthage, for which 
reason he is made a butt of ridicule by Antonio and Sebastian. To say 
only that Gonzalo makes a mistake here is to read the text very superfi- 
cially indeed, for it remains to ask the legitimate question why, very 
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strangely, Shakespeare gives him this mistake. Although we should 
remember that eliciting some comic laughter at the expense of a guileless 
man is an accepted dramatic game, we cannot forget that Gonzalo is a 
‘higher’ character than the man of sin. In this role he acts as the choric 
purveyor of the right kind of significances. He plays this role in the 
opening scene, and once again in I. ii., while commenting on the strange 
freshness of the garments. His mistaken identification (i.e., the mistake 
deliberately fathered on him by the dramatist) is a key of greater thematic 
significance than the “‘accuracy’’ of knowledge displayed by Antonio 
and Sebastian. Gonzalo’s identification seems to me to be some kind 
of thematic interlinking between Dido and Claribel, while locally exten- 
ding our sense of time-perspective. The whole dialogue here exudes a 
rich and vital sense of the past, which is part of our Tempest- 
experience. 


The fact that it is Adrian, a supposedly ‘good’ character, who 
actually starts the discussion about Carthage and Tunis, which calls forth 
the vociferous claim of identity between the two cities by Gonzalo, seems 
to strengthen further the thematie importance of the interlinking. 


See the entry on Algiers in The New Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 15th 
edition, 1977, Macropaedia, Vol. L, pp. 570-71. 


Op. cit., p. 197. 


Evil is a concept on the moral plane, and it is actually evil that brings 
good into existence, for evil is the prior act with reference to which we 
can comprehend good. The concept of good thus arises from the concept 
of evil, but evil is understood, not retrospectively in relation to good, but 
in relation to the departure from the state of nature. This departure, by 
producing evil, ipso facto produces the opposite concept of good, which 
may now be retrospectively seen to lie deeply hidden in the state of 
nature of itself. Perception of this deeper good is a perception of 
Providence. Providence is a posterior perception, contingent on a 
process of experience, but anterior evil is an act, not a process of experi- 
ence. This way of putting would signify that in the long view, evil is 
momentary and does not exist and good is permanent. Like good and 
evil, momentariness and permanence are opposed concepts on the same 
moral-spiritual plane, but to say that good is not momentary means the 
theoretical victory of good over evil. Evil thus, not initially but ultimately, 
passes into good. This is the theoretical justification of Prospero’s 
conduct in the fifth act, where otherwise, in the near view, his embracing 
of the ‘rarer action’ would seem to be too abrupt to be convincing, 
although we should remember that Prospero’s act of grace was part of 
the dramatic conception from the beginning. 


Frank Kermode is a possible exception, though he does not commit 
himself. See his note on the speech in his New Arden edition of the play. 
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12. Ariel’s song here establishes the sacrosanct nature of everything in the 
world. It corresponds on the secular level to the perception of the 
holiness of the air, the waters, the herbs, the morn and the night and 
God the Father that we find in verses 1/14/6/6-7 of the Rg Veda. 


(H. H. Wilson’s edition. An alternative reference for some other editions 
would be 1/96/6-7) Shakespeare’s perception here comes from a sense of 
deep sympathy with everything that exists. The song is as near a secular 
version of a deep religious perception as possible, But it is perhaps 
unsatisfactory to classify certain matters of deep experience as either 
religious or secular. Is Blake’s solemn affirmation that ‘‘Everything that 
lives is holy” religious or secular in inspiration ? 

13. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature, Oxford Paperback, 1965, p. 25. 

14. Frank Kermode, The Sense of an Ending, Studies in the Theory of 
Fiction, Oxford University Press, 1966. 


A Postscript 


It has been pointed out to me that Ariel’s imprisonment is 
“agonizingly temporal.” As a traditionally accepted airy “spirit”, 
insubstantial in character, he has a well-recognized identity in 
Elizabethan lore, and thus he cannot very well be described as non- 
temporal, “spirit” being different from “soul”, This view, however 
does not materially affect any “symbolic” interpretation of the 
tricksy spirit. Imagination may not be unreal, but is certainly 
timeless, and Ariel in so far as he represents imagination, exists in a 
timeless order, not to speak of the fact that as “spirit” he certainly 
belongs outside human time. He may execute Prospero’s commands, 
but his songs, while contributing to the action, add an ineffable 
imaginative dimension to the play. 


Any “interpretation” of Ariel must, I think, be coupled with 
that of Sycorax : they certainly have come together in Shakespeare’s 
poetic-imaginative apprehension and exist in principle and fact 
before the arrival of Prospero and of the full-fledged human world 
at the island. We have to make some meaning of the conterminous 
existence of Sycorax and Ariel, the latter’s binding by the former 
and release by Prospero because these points are strongly stressed 
in the play. On these points, I feel, any interpretation must be 
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somewhat philosophical beacause at the purely factual level, 
Sycorax, Caliban, and the freedom-motif in Ariel do not sort well 
with the demands of the Milan-Naples action in the play. We need 
not be ashamed of philosophy if it completes or carries forward the 
understading. The real point about any given frame of interpretation 
is whether or how far it is able to incorporate the key features of an 
artifact (in the case of a drama, of plot and action) into a significant 
whole. In this connexion it is my conviction that an attempt must 
be made to understand the significance of the Sycorax-Ariel 
opposition in relation to the rest of the Tempest-world, however 
philosophical the attempt might turn out to be. In terms of this 
opposition, and in terms of ihe play’s world as it is and of the 
priority and primacy of the Sycorax-Ariel theme, the spirit-witch 
conflict posited in Ariel and Sycorax must not be looked upon as a 
concession to the popular Elizabethan taste, but as an integral part 
of the visionary meaning of the play. 


SHAKESPEARE AS DIRECTOR 





D. C. BISWAS 


DOVER Wilson’s cryptic statement’ that Shakespeare wrote no 
books but ‘prompt books’ is substantially true. The pre-1623 
quartos and the First Folio, the original texts, were acting versions. 
That this simple truth needs re-affirmation today is a measure of the 
contrary trends in Shakespeare production and Shakespeare criti- 
cism, Common to all the “New Critics” is the idea that Shakespeare 
was first and foremost a poet, whose imagery must be studied for 
interpreting his meaning. The producers interpreting Shakespeare, 
each in his own way, are playing pranks with the text in order to 
impose their own ideas on the audience. In the resultant confusion, 
the audience has become, as Alfred Harbage said, ‘reverently unre- 
ceptive’. It is time to call a halt to this kind of interpretative 
adventuring. These is no question of rehabilitating Shakespeare on 
the bare stage, for that would put the clock back by more than a 
hundred years, bringing to nought the stage mechanism which has 
grown over the years. By the way, could Shakespeare anticipate 
the labour of the succeeding ages to create dramatic illusion ? 
One wonders. For Shakespeare was not mocking the Elizabethan 
conventions and techniques in Pyramus and Thisby scenes in 
M.N.D.; he was mocking rather the literal-mindedness of naive 
amateurs who supposed that because moonlight and wall were 
mentioned in the script, these must be shown on the stage. Should 
we not suppose that Shakespeare was in effect mocking us ? 


In interpretative production, Wilson Knight observes, the pro- 
duction should be so shaped as to subserve the central philosophical 
idea of the play: ‘Interpretation will always be a development in a 
new medium of some central idea of wholeness in the original ; 
grasp of that central idea forcing a verbal recreation, It is the 
same with production’ (Principles of Shakespearian Production, 1949. 
pp. 35-6). This is, in effect, a process in which the audience 
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is forced to come to terms with the director. In other words, 
instead of experiencing the text he has to ‘experience’ the director ! 
What central philosophical idea a Shakespearian play has is any- 
body’s guess, and even if there be any, it is extremely doubtful if 
“Shakespeare has ever cared to embody it. To him, as to Bottom, 
the play was the thing, and his main and perhaps his only concern 
was to put the play across the stage. So, he had the actors, the 
stage and the audience in mind, and not the readers. Significantly, 
unlike most of his fellow-dramatists who wrote dedications and 
addresses to the readers, Shakespeare’s plays were published with 
bare, unadorned texts. Yet it was far from being the standard 
practice of his time. Dekker wrote an address ‘To all good Fellows, 
Professors of the Gentle craft’ for the first edition of The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday in the same year that Henry V, Henry IV 
Part 2, Much Ado, M.N.D. and The Merchant of Venice were 
printed with no comments from Shakespeare. Thomas Middleton 
wrote an epistle to the readers of his play The Family of Love when 
M.W.W., Hamlet and King Lear came out from the London presses 
with no comments whatsoever from their author. Chapman, 
Heywood and Shakespeare’s collaborator John Fletcher, all wrote 
dedications and addresses to readers for several of their plays, as 
did Ben Jonson who solicited commendatory verses from his friends 
for the editions of Sejanus, Volpone, Catiline, and The Alchemist. 
Even Shakespeare himself, who never made dedications and 
addresses to the readers of his plays, did so when he published his 
non-dramatic poems: Venus and Adonis and Lucrece, both of 
which were dedicated to the Earl of Southampton. In fact, 
Shakespeare was essentially a man of the theatre, not a man of the 
study. 


At the beginning of his writing career the first reference we have 
to him is in a theatrical context: Robert Greene’s statement about 
a ‘tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide’. And at the close of his 
career he bids farewell to the stage with ‘Our revels now are ended’ 
(Tempest) ; and we have his last known words in his will, leaving 
final remembrances to the men long associated with him in the 
theatrical enterprises at the Globe and the Blackfriars: ‘to my 
fellows John Heminges, Richard Burbage and Henry Condell 26/8 
apiece to buy them rings’. 
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Granted that Shakespeare was a man of the theatre who wrote 
with an eye on the actors of his company (T. W. Baldwin said, ‘The 
play was regularly fitted to the company, not the company to the 
play’*) and also on the limitations of the bare stage, what evidence 
is there that Shakespeare directed his plays? In fact, this question 
was raised by Alfred Hart in his articlein M. L. R. XXXVI (1941), 
which opened with the assertion that ‘no direct nor indirect 
evidence exists’ to support the theory that Shakespeare produced 
his own plays and consequently directed rehearsals ; and went on 
to state equally emphatically that ‘we do not know who allotted 
the parts among the actors’. 


The fact, however, is that we have direct as well as indirect 
evidence. The most important piece of evidence was provided by 
Hart himself, though he dismissed it as not worthy of consideration. 
Johannes Rhenanus io the Preface dated 1613 to Speculum Aisthe- 


ticum, a German adaptation of Tomkis’s Lingua (1604) provides the 
following information : 


So far as actors are concerned they, as I have noticed in England, are 
daily instructed, as it were in a school, so that even the most eminent 
actors have to allow themselves to be taught their places by the dramatists, 
and this gives life and ornament to a well-written play, so that it is no 
wonder that the English players (I speak of skilled ones) surpaas others 
and have the advantage over them. (Translated from German) 


The system of author-direction is confirmed by considerable internal 
evidence from the plays of Ben Jonson, Middleton, Marston and 
others. But none comes near to Ben Jonson in this respect : 


Jonson’s ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ (C. 1600; Children of the Chapel.) 
Induction : 


1 child. Pray you away ; why fellows? Godsso? what doe you 
meane ? 


2 child. Mary that you shall not speake the Prologue, Sir, 
3 child. Why? doe you hope to speake it ? 


2 child. I, and I thinke I have most right toit: Iam sure I studied 
it first. 


3 child. That’s all one, if the Authour thinke I can speake it better. 


* The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean company 1927 
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In the same Induction Jonson, possibly in self-defence, draws a 
flattering portrait of himself as a director, compared with other 
dramatists ; 


2 child. Wee are not so officiously befriended by him, as to have his 
presence in the tiring house, to prompt us aloud, stampe at the 
booke-holder, sweare for our properties, curse the poore tire- 
man, raile the musicke out of tune, and sweat for everie veniall 
trespasse we commit, as some Authours would ... 


Dekker, however, in Satiromastix (1601 ; V. 2) was trying hard 
to discredit Jonson by drawing a different picture. ‘Horace’ (i. ©. 
Jonson), he declares, when his ‘Comedies and Enterludes have 
entered their Actions’ made ‘vile and bad faces at everie lyne ... to 
make players afraid to take your part’. It is not likely that 
Dekker invented this ; he was deliberately calling attention to what 
Jonson did. In fact, Jonson’s direct interest in the production of 
his plays was to become a byword with theatre-goers, one that he 
himself exploited in the Induction to ‘Bartholomew Fair’, where the 
stage-keeper complains that the author has taken no notice of his 
experience and advice. Incidentally, it is well known that Jonson 
directed the production of his masques. 


To Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels may be added Marston’s Antonio 
and Mellida (C, 1599), Induction : 


Antonio. I was never worse fitted since the ‘nativitie of my Actor- 
shippe: I shall be hissed at, on my life now ... Ia voice to 
play a lady! 

Felice, But I have a part allotted mee, which I have neither able 
apprehension to conceipt, nor what I conceipt gratious 
abilitie to utter. 


Galeazzo. Whoop, in the old cut ? 


-The following allusions in Middleton’s No Wit, No Help. Like a 
Woman’s (C. 1613. III. 1) also illustrates the author’s part in the 
production of his play : 


Sir Gilbert Lamstone [to Beveril, author of a play ] 


I pray, resolve us then, Sir... 
Whether your number be yet full or no, 
Of those which make choice of for presenters ? 
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Ben Jonson who directed the performance of his plays, particu- 
larly the masques, was an actor himself. But neither Racine, nor 
Ibsen nor Shaw was so; only Shakespeare and Molière among 
playwrights of world stature were professionals in every sense of 
the word (See Kenneth Muir: Shakespeare the Professional and 
Related Essays, 1973) In the record of payment for the two royal 
performances at Greenwich in 1594, the treasurer of the Queen’s 
chamber brackets Shakespeare with the Chamberlain’s foremost 
clown, Will Kemp, and the great tragedian, Burbage, who did title 
roles of Hamlet, Othello, and King Lear. Even though Shakespeare 
achieved no comparable Thespian pre-eminence, it is as a player 
that the treasurer classes him. His ‘combined achievement as actor, 
sharer and playwright made him’, as G. E. Bentley has rightly 
observed ‘the most complete man of the theatre’ (Shakespeare : A 
Biographical Handbook, 1961, p. 116). And the same authority on 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean stage informs us that the ‘director’ 
as a theatrical functionary did not then exist. Nonetheless if 
the director, or in modern parlance, the producer, be ‘the person 
generally responsible for production of a film (apart from direction 
of acting)’, as the O. E. D. has it, Shakespeare was to all intents 
and purposes a director as the following evidence will show : 


In the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew the Lord who 
improvises a merry jest at the expense of the drunken Sly is for 
all practical purposes a director : he instructs his page how to play 
the role of an abandoned wife who is reunited with her husband 
— ‘with kind embracements, tempting kisses,/And with declining 
head into his bosom’ and shedding ‘tears’. And realizing that the 
page might lack the woman’s ability to command tears at his will, 
he asks him to apply onions, which will ‘enforce a watery eye’ — 
possibly a wellworn device on the Elizabethan stage where boys had 
to do the role of women. The Lord also gives elaborate instructions 
to the servants how to cajole the boorish fellow into believing that 
he was a mighty lord indeed, whose recollection of the beggarly 
past was but a bad dream. Not satisfied with the servants’ 
assurance to keep up appearances, he himself takes a part in the 
act of bluffing so that his presence might curb the ‘over-merry 
spleen’ of his men. Meeting the travelling players, whom the Lord 
recognizes as Hamlet also does, he asks them to entertain a new 
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lord who has never seen a play and forewarns them against marking 
his odd behaviour. 


As we come to Peter Quince producing the ‘lamentable comedy’ 
of Pyramus and Thisby in M. N. D, we have a picture of the 
director in greater detail. Placed in the midst of his coevals, the 
rude mechanics, he is still their guiding spirit. One has the impre- 
ssion of an intimate circle of men who know one another very 
closely. When Nick Bottom could not be traced in his own house 
or elsewhere after his transformation into an ass, the party missed 
him so much ; for there was ‘not a man in all Athens to discharge 
Pyramus but he’. 


Quince is a man of business, who is fully aware of his respon- 
sibility as producer. At the first meeting of the party he calls the 
names of the players one by one, explains the script and allots the 
parts to them. Although there are but three roles in the play: 
Pyramus, Thisby and the lion, he assigns each of the six men their 
parts, three of which—Thisby’s father, Thisby’s mother and 
Pyramus’s father being non-playing roles. When it comes about 
eventually that the Wall and Moonlight are to be impersonated, 
Snout and Straveling have their parts ; only the director is exempted 
from active participation in the play. Except speaking a prologue at 
the beginning, he has no role to play. 


Quince has also his own way of distributing the parts. He bears 
down opposition e.g., he overrules Flute’s reluctance to play the 
female role because his beard is coming with ‘That’s all one; you 
shall play it in a mask’. To Snug’s insistence to have the lion’s part 
handed over to him because he is ‘slow of study’, he says ‘you may 
do it extempore ; for it is nothing but roaring’. But it is no small 
matter to deal with the star player of the company, the Bully 
Bottom who is throbbing with excitement to play at once the lover, 
the ladylove, and the lion. Even here Quince has his way. There 
is a finality about ‘you can play no part but Pyramus’. So the first 
meeting ends with the director’s injunction to the players to con 
their parts by the following night when the party meets again for the 
rehearsal in the wood somewhat away from the city; and ‘in the 
meantime’, he assures his fellows, ‘I will draw a bill of properties, 
such as our play wants’. 
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As they reassemble at the appointed hour, Quince seems beholden 
to the opinion of his fellows who have meanwhile gone through 
their parts, and know what the play is about. The first objection 
raised by the principal actor is that Pyramus’s killing himself with 
a sword on the stage is too horrible for the ladies to bear. This is 
areal problem which must be faced squarely, for it might lead to 
dire consequences for the whole party. The solution comes from 
the inventive genius, Nick Bottom : that a prologue should tell the 
audience that Pyramus is not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. 
The lion on the stage poses another serious problem which too is 
resolved with a prologue, and Bottom proposing a second line of 
defence suggests that ‘half of Snug’s face’ should be seen through 
the ‘lion’s neck’, and Snug should reassure the ladies by addressing 
them directly. All these precautionary measures are approved by 
Quince, who has his own problems about stage-management to be 
discussed with his fellows : how to show the Wall and Moonlight on 
the stage ! It is the ingenuity of Bottom again that sets the producer 
at his ease : 


Some man or other must present wall: let him have some plaster or 
some loam, or rough cast about him to signify wall or let him hold his 
finger thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby whisper. 


The problems thus neatly resolved, it is time for Quince to turn to 
the prompt book to check the actors’ memory. But hardly has he 
corrected Bottom’s (Pyramus’s) blunder in ‘odious’ for ‘odours’ and 
placed Flute (Thisby) in his own place with ‘you speak all your part 
at once, cues and all’, when Bottom, who has been waiting for his 
cue in the nearby bush, reappears with the ass’s head and puts the 
party to flight. 


What emerges from the foregoing analysis are certain broad facts 
which have their bearing on the point at issue.. The rude mechanics 
— the hempen homespuns — are kindred spirits who know one 
another intimately. Did not the Chamberlain’s men too form a 
coterie by themselves ? Peter Quince is beyond doubt the author of 
the script to which he freely adds a number of prologues to suit the 
situation arising out of his discussion with his colleagues. It is 
common knowledge that Shakespeare too was in need of revising his 
texts. We have seen that whenever a problem arises about the 
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possible adverse reaction of the audience, the solution comes in the 
nature of a prologue. Nobody was more sensitive to the hostile 
audience than Shakespeare. His early plays specially L.L.L. show 
his awareness of it; and his sonnets (110 & 111) leave us in no 
doubt that he was disgusted with his role as an actor, making him- 
self ‘a motley to the view’, and he cursed his fortune that did not 
‘better for him provide than public means/Which public manners 
breed |) What is more, did he not devise a prologue whenever he 
found he should give an explanation for what seemed to him an 
apparent absurdity ? Such, for instance, is the speech put into the 
mouth of Time in The Winter’s Tale, represented on the stage by a 
man with an hour-glass in hand. This is intended to cover up the 
patent absurdity of a baby abandoned on the Bohemian coast in the 
earlier scene growing up into a lovely maiden making love to the 
prince! Of what use again is the prologue at the beginning of 
Henry V except as an appeal to the audience to accept the absur- 
dity of the sorry spectacle of a few soldiers with drums and fife 
enacting the mighty historical battle at Agincourt ? 


Quince’s distribution of the parts to all the members of his 
company, himself excepted, his deference to the wishes of the leading 
members, his carte blanche to the star performer Bottom in matters 
of details as to what colour of beard he should wear — all these 
remind one of Shakespeare. Is Peter Quince a caricature of Shakes- 
peare himself ? One wonders. 


If ‘direction of acting’ is one of the major concerns of the producer, 
we have it ia Hamlet, in whom above all Shakespeare’s creations, we 
hear Shakespeare’s own voice. Hamlet’s instructions to the players, 
particularly about how they were to act the lines inserted by him, 
seem to indicate Shakespeare’s own manner with the actors : 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue ; but if you mouth it as many of your players do, I had as lief the 
town-crier spoke my lines... Be not too tame neither, but let your 
discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action: with this special observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty 
of nature ; for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing whose 
end, both at the first and now was and is, to hold, as ’t were the mirror 
upto nature... 
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This is how the actor-director enunciates the general guideline to 
the actors, whose freedom he would not, as an artist, restrict — as 
the line ‘let your discretion be your tutor’ implies. To this point we 
shal] return in the last section of this essay. For the time being we 
notice Shakespeare’s competence as director who would have the 
actors guard against certain defects, and who can also anticipate the 
reaction of the audience as a good director should be able to do. 
And there is at least one evidence to show that he did direct his 
plays : 


Gallants, like Richard the usurper, swagger 
That had his hand continuall on his dagger. 


This couplet usually quoted about Richard Burbage’s mannerism in 
playing Richard III with his hand continually on his dagger refers to 
a gesture for which there is some historical justification. Holinshed’s 
account of Richard III contains a significant point : 


When he stood musing, he would bite and chaw busilie his neither lip ; as 
who said, that his fierce nature in his cruell bodie alwaies chafed, stirred 
and was ever unquiet; beside that, the dagger which he wore, he would 
(when he studied) with his hand plucke up and downe in the sheath to the 
midst, never drawing it fullie out. 

—Holinshed: ‘Chronicles’ III (1578), p. 760. 


There was at least one friend of Richard Burbage- William 
Shakespeare— who knew Holinshed and could have told him of that 
mannerism. 


II 


Coming now to the consideration of stage directions in Shakespeare’s, 
plays, we have to note that there are two different categories of stage 
directions, overt and implied : the marginally printed stage directions 
in the pre-1623 quartos and the First Folio ; and the stage directions 
built into the text of the First Folio. The second category i.e. the 
built-in stage directions, much more numerous than the first, are 
merely suggested sometimes by irregularities like broken off verse, 
sometimes a missing syllable, sometimes an irregular stress, some. 
times by a punctuation mark like a comma, a semi-colon, a colon 
etc.: these are the hall-marks of the director directing the acting. 
But to this we shall turn in the final section. For the time we 
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confine ourselves to the marginally printed stage-directions, which 
again should be distinguished from the signalling for action implied 
in the dialogues. For example, when Hamlet, watching the ghost, 
speaks of his ‘stealing away’, we may conclude that the ghost steals 
away, just as we may deduce from the colloquy at Ophelia’s grave 
that Laertes leaps into the grave, that Hamlet leaps after him and 
that Laertes grasps Hamlet by the throat. All this is action and the 
Elizabethan dramatic line is frequently a signal for action ; but this 
should not be confused with directing acting. 


The printed stage directions in the original texts are often 
obscure and are of surprisingly little help to the modern producer of 
Shakespeare’s plays. For example, stage directions like, say, ‘Enter 
the ghost in his night gown’ (Ham. III. 4. 103); ‘Enter certain 
Reapers, properly habited’ (Temp. IV. 1. 139) ; ‘Enter Viola in man’s 
attire’ (T. N. I. 4. 1); ‘Enter Portia for Balthazar’ (M. V. IV. 1. 166), 
printed somewhat earlier than the actual entrance and intended as 
forewarning, are of little use to the modern producer ; and this point 
has been stressed by Margaret Webster in her book: Shakespeare 
without Tears, N. Y. 1942. 


An industrious investigator, Warren Smith, has tabulated nearly 
320 marginal directions exculsive of ‘Exit’ and ‘Enter’ in F,, and to 
him I am indebted for some of the suggestions incorporated in this 
section, (See Studies in Philology—47, 1950). It may be possible 
that some of these stage directions, so unhelpful to the modern 
producer, were not originally intended to instruct Shakespeare’s 
fellows on the specific details of their stage business. Possibly, 
these were originally meant as warnings to the prompter to expect 
momentary interruptions in the normal flow of the dialogue. When 
a pause in the dialogue is intended, the prompter should know it, so 
that he may not interrupt it with his own voice. ‘Nothing is more 
annoying to the actor’, says Professor Dolman in his Art of Play 
Production, N. Y., 1928, ‘than to be prompted unnecessarily’. 


We know that Shakespeare’s company played repertory, that in 
the course of a single week they might perform as many as three to 
half a dozen different plays. In the circumstances, a prompter could 
il] afford to trust to his memory the places for intentional pauses, 
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So, however valueless these notations might be to a modern producer, 
an Elizabethan prompter had absolute need of notations indicating 
pauses. For example, three notations all appearing in the First 
Folio, actually denote silence in the wording: the best known 
instance describes business between the hero of Coriolanus and his 
mother : 


Holds her by the hand silent (V. 3. 182) 


The second appearing in J Henry VI concerns the fiend conjured up 
by Joan la Pucelle : l 


They walke, and speak not (V. 3. 12) 


And the third, in 3 Henry VI marks the entrance of Warwick and 
his followers for their attack on Duke of York in his tent : 


Enter Warwick, Clarence, Oxford, Somerset and French soldiers, silent 
all. (IV. 3. 28) 


In the first good quarto of Romeo and Juliet is found the direction 
which also describes stage business without dialogue : 


They march about the stage, and serving men come forth with Napkins. 
(I. 4. 114) 


The first quarto of I Henry IV, II. 2. 97, also states stage action 
without any speech : 


Here they rob and bind them. 


Definitely there is a longer pause expected by the prompter here 
than in the previous and following instances. Brief interruptions in 
prompting are indicated by notations like ‘They all reade their 
letters’ (3 Henry VI, III. 3. 166), or ‘Enter Pisano reading ot a letter’ 
(Cym. III. 2. beginning). Twice in Antony and Cleopatra Octavius 
enters reading a letter silently, and because both times he is the first 
to speak aloud there is no necessity of an interval for silence on the 
part of the prompter. Another interesting group of marginal nota- 
tions which mark intervals of comparative silence are those which 
indicate whispering between characters on the stage: compare 
Tempest- IV. 1. 124 and Julius Cæsar— II. 1. 100. It is significant 
that in a few cases where a character refers aloud to some one else’s 
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whispering as in Orhello — ‘He takes her by the palm. Ay, well said, 
whisper’ (II. 1. 169), no notation of the business appears in the text. 
So, it is evident that the prompter was only informed by a marginal 
direction in the book when he was expected to keep silent. 


But we are not to understand from this that the marginal 
directions in Shakespeare are confined to silence or near silence: on 
the contrary, an imposing number of notations mark interruptions 
in the dialogue, which would seem to be anything but periods of 
silence. Such, for example, would appear to be the numerous 
notations in the texts which denote pitched battles or skirmishes. It 
seems significant, at any rate, that every time a fight takes place 
without a dialogue, the event is marked in the text. 


Ill 


Much more important than the printed stage directions Is the Text 
itself, and here the Folio may be of immense help to any one who 
would tike to know Shakespeare’s role as director. Richard Flatter 
in his book Shakespeare’s Producing Hand makes it plain that the 
First Folio is a gold mine of instructions for producers: ‘Most of 
the irregularities in Shakespeare, like say, a broken off verse, a 
missing syllable, an irregular stress are due to bis art as an actor, or 
to use modern parlance, his art as producer. These irregularities 
amount to stage directions, wrought into the text itself’. Unfor- 
tunately many of these signposts have been obliterated by editors 
like Pope, Rowe and others who thought it their duty to regularize 
‘faulty lines’, irregular rhythms and ungrammatical punctuations. 
Most dramatists like Ben Jonson, Ford and others avoid all breaks 
at versification, and so, even a new character continues a line of 
which he has not heard a word. In his early plays like M. N, D 
Shakespeare has been aiming at tidy versification. But his mature 
plays show that he is more concerned with the demands of the stage 
than of prosody. It is for the actor he writes, not for the reader. 
Let us consider some examples : 


Othello: TII. 3. 380—after Othello has taken Iago by the throat : 


Tago. O monstrous world! Take note, take note, O world. 
I thank you for this profit and from hence 
TPH love no friend, sith love breeds such offence. 
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Othello. Nay, stay: thou shouldst be honest. 


Iago. I should be wise ; for honesty’s a fool. 
And loses that it works for. 


Iago makes for the exit,, That he wants to put a full stop to his 
connection with Othello or, pretends to do so, is shown by the 
rhyme ‘hence’ — ‘offence’. ‘Nay, stay’, and there is a metrical gap 
after it, which is to be filled in by Othello’s coming up to him and 
possibly turning him round to look at his face, or simply looking up 
and down Only after such mute action -— whatever be its nature — 
he goes on to say in a changed voice ‘Thou shouldst be honest |!’ So 
there is enough scope for dramatic action, suggested by a simple 
colon and gap in the verse. 


Let us turn to another example, and this time from Macbeth, 
I. 5. 38: 


Lady Macbeth. The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here. 


There is a short pause after ‘battlements’, followed by a solemn 
invocation. The actress seems to gather herself up for the frenzied 
mood ; and Shakespeare just gives a hint to the actress to work it 
up—either simply by taking a deep breath, or taking a step forward 
and raising her arms or just looking around. He does not say which 
of the various gestures the actress has to make: he simply suggests 
the point, which calls for action. The Arden editor is however 
puzzled: ‘nothing can account for the missing syllable !’ 


Look at another example from Macbeth, I. 7.58: 


(Lady). And dasht the Brains Out, had I so sworne 
As you have done to this. 
Macbeth. If we should fail ? 


Lady. We fail ? 
But screw 


The first and the fourth lines are short. The first line with one 
syllable missing after ‘Out’ leaves the needed gap for making an 
appropriate gesture to lend stage life to the awful words ‘Brains Out’, 
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both written with capital letters indicating stress upon them. The 
fourth line leaves a long, eight-syllabled pause after ‘We fail?’ How ‘ 
the words would be uttered is left to the actress: Shakespeare has 
provided the sail, and it is for the actress to fill it with her own 
breath. In fact, Mrs. Siddons, a celebrated actress, delighted her 
audience by her virtuosity in uttering the line, ‘We fail?’, sometimes, 
as a quick contemptuous interrogation, sometimes expressing indig- 
nant astonishment by putting a stress on ‘We’ and sometimes again 
uttering the line in resolute acceptance of the possibility and its 


consequences—as if to say, ‘If we fail, why then we fail, and 
all is over’. 


Before I pass on to some other instances of built-in stage direc- 
tions, I would like to stress Shakespeare’s excellence as an actor, 
which alone can account for the subtleties in the pauses. We do 
not know if Shakespeare attended the rehearsals of his plays and 
coached the players himself, as Hamlet, for example, did by acting 
the lines he had inserted. But there is no doubt that he acted the 
lines himself : how else could he distinguish a long pause from a 
short one? In the first instance of the metrical gap cited from 
Othello, Othello’s switching over from the indignant to be concilia- 
tory mood calls for a long pause after ‘Nay, stay’, which serves as a 
bridge between two contradictory moods. The shift in mood 
requiring a pause in the speaker is also illustrated by Lady Macbeth’s 
short one-syllabled pause after ‘battlement : already tense with 
excitement, the actress needs but a short breath-taking pause to 
pass on the invocatory mood. But a much longer pause is required 
_of an actress who has to change her mood from the demonical to 
one of surprise or contempt : hence the eight-syllabled gap after 
‘We fail?’ which seems almost to imply— ‘What an idea!’ Only 
a consummate artist who has acted the lines himself can discriminate 
the subtlety of a long pause from that of a short one. 


In F, of Hamlet, II. 1.74 we have the following lines : 


Ophe. Alas, my lord, I have been so affrighted. 
Polon. With what, in the name of Heaven ? 
Ophe. My lord, as I was sowing in my chamber, 


Lord Hamlet with his doublet all unbrac’d, 
No hat upon his head, his stockings foul’d, 
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Ungartered, and downe-gived to his Anckle, 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other, 
And with a looke so piteous in purport, 

As if he had been loosed out of hell, 

To speak of horrors : he comes before mo. 


There is a pause of breathless agitation- after Polonius’ query 
indicated by the short line. Ophelia regains her composure and 
begins the narration of her story : the next eight lines printed with 
commas only suggest a hurried narration. When she finally arrives 
‘to speak of horrors’ she stops for a moment, gulps down her 
agitation and only then is she able to finish her sentence. The 
editors have changed five of the commas into semicolons, slowing 
down and spoiling the tempo and also eliminated the colon of the 
last line which Shakespeare so meticulously inserted. 


This brings us to a consideration of Shakespeare’s punctuation, 
which in the majority of cases, at any rate in those that are printed 
from the First Folio, seem somewhat strange. It is admittedly less 
regular than we are accustomed to. Commenting on it, Percy 
Simpson observes : 


Modern punctuation is uniform: the old punctuation was quite the 
reverse. It was natural that in the earliest stages of printing usage should 
be less settled and it was convenient for the printer. For the poet it was 
something more : a flexible system of punctuation enabled him to express 
subtle differences in tone. 

—Shakespeartan Punctuation, Oxford, 1911, p. 10. 


The way in which Shakespeare used his punctuation is largely 
his own : a sensitive instrument with which to indicate theatrical 
subtleties. One has only to dip into Julius Caesar to believe it, or 
to speak from the Folio page of Hamlet’s first soliloquy and the 
subsequent dialogues with Horatio, or to hear Othello’s dying 
speech. A trivial comic example occurs in M. W. W. : when 
Mrs. Quickly tells Falstaff that Ford ‘will be absent from his house 
between ten and eleven’. Falstaff reiterates the time ‘ten, and eleven’, 
and each mention has the comma to mark his deliberation and his 
anxiety to be sure. Besides the pause the comma might also indicate 
a raised finger, a twinkle of the eye, even a poking of the rib as the 
following examples would show : 


Lady Macbeth: But in them, nature’s copy’s not eterne, TII. 2. 38 
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The comma after ‘them’ may, as Flatter has pointed out, be of the 
raised finger type. But Sir Toby’s uses of the comma in the 
following line— 

You mistake, knight : Accost is front her, board her, woo her, assail her 


might suggest a twinkle of the eye and even a poking of the rib. 
Similarly, the colon is used sometimes as a summing up, and some- 
times also as a gesture. The Porter’s line in Macbeth : ‘Come in, 
tailor : here you may roast your goose’ has the colon after ‘tailor’, 
which suggests a gesture, be it a bow, a movement of the arm, or a 
friendly beckoning with the head. So many alternatives are possible : 
Shakespeare leaves it to the actor to make his choice. 


The important point to notice is that Shakespeare did not write 
any foot-notes, gave no introductory descriptions, put no explana- 
tions between brackets, as modern dramatists are accustomed to do. 
Practically there is no stage direction in the modern sense of the 
word. Nonetheless there is a super-abundance of hints scattered 
through the Folio text, which amount to stage directions built into 
the text. But these are after all hints. Shakespeare seems to say: 
here pause for a moment, or make a gesture there. He however, 
never says what the gesture ought to be or with what kind of emo- 
tion the pause should be filled. The master artist knew, and none 
so Well as he, that the actors are themselves artists — very sensitive 
instruments, in no way easier to play on than Hamlet’s recorder : 
‘though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me’. The stage 
directions in Shakespeare are only a help to the actor to produce his 
— the actor’s—emotions ; Shakespeare only suggests the likely places 
but does not produce them for him. 


Paradoxically, Bernard Shaw, who was poles apart from Shakes- 
peare as dramatist, was the best of all critics of Shakespearian 
acting, partly because he was steeped in the plays, partly because he 
was a producer himself and partly because he was a first-rate musi- 
cian. His advice to Ellen Terry, the celebrated actress, is well worth 
quoting in this context: ‘Play to the lines, through the lines, on the 
lines, but never between the lines’ (Edward Wilson: Shaw on 
Shakespeare, p. 52). 


‘Play on the lines’ — very true indeed! Sometimes physical 
gestures force themselves upon the lines in Shakespeare, moving the 
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actor to reproduce its muscular activity. Shakespeare did write 
gestic poetry. For example, the tripping movement of the elfin 
Ariel is echoed in ‘to fly/To swim, to dive into the fire’ ; Edgar’s 
leaping words ‘Away! The fiend follow me’ imply his swift running 
away. Antony’s deliberate falling on his sword with — ‘I learn’d of 
thee. How! not dead? not dead?’ echo the pang and also the 
gasps of the dying man. Othello’s stormiest fit of passion is expre- 
ssed in words which reverberate his rolling on the ground: ‘Whip 
me, ye devils ... Blow me about in winds, roast me in sulphur’. 
Similarly, by means of the subtle manipulation of vowels — the 
closed and open vowels in Othello’s last speech — Shakespeare gave 
directions to the actor when to catch hold of the hidden dagger and 
when to release it into his bosom: ‘I took by the throat the circum- 
cised dog/And smote him, thus’. Specially transparent in intention 
is a line which embodies a direct instruction for the use of a weapon. 
Laertes’ sudden pass at Hamlet in the duel: ‘Have at you, now’ — 
indicates a swift gesture and the blade goes home with ‘now’. In 
Twelfth Night Sebastian beats Andrew as he speaks ‘why, there’s for 
thee, and there, and there!’ By way of contrast, it may be men- 
tioned that an actor may be transfixed by the repetition of a ritua- 
listic verse : 


With mine own tears I wash away my balm, 
With mine own hands I give you my crown. 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths. 


— Richard IT, IV. 1. 207. 


How effective it is to ‘play to the lines’ may also be seen from the 
scene after Desdemona’s murder: there is knocking at the door by 
Emilia : 

Othello: If she come in, she ‘Il sure speak to my wife. 


My wife! my wife! what wife! I have no wife. 
O, insupportable ! 


The lines themselves carry the actor from his detached mood of 
mind to the shocked discovery of the irrevocable fact followed by an 
agonized cry. 


So, the Folio bears unmistakable signs of the actor-director, the 
irregularities being the thumb-marks of the producer. It was as 
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COURT, CITY, COUNTRY : SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
THEMES IN PHILIP MASSINGER 





SWAPAN CHAKRAVORTY 


IV 


THE MORAL PROBLEM at the centre of The Fatal Dowry and 
The Maid of Honour is the misalliance of duty and conscience. 
Politically stated, it is the dilemma of the freeborn man struggling to 
preserve his spiritual dignity in the face of tyranny. Duty, Ralegh 
had explained in his History Lix, commands that we obey civil law, 
but conscience demands that it must not go against the laws of 
God and nature. One ought to die, as More claimed he did, the 
King’s good servant, but God’s first. Leges iniquitae, the unjust 
law of the tyrant, cannot bind conscience, for it is to the laws of 
God and nature that political community ultimately owes its alle- 
giance and origin. Ralegh shared the familiar belief that civil polity 
is begotten by Necessity upon Reason. The need for political 
society is embedded in human nature, and the dictate of right 
reason, the divinum lumen in man, directs the actual creation and 
choice of sovereign power. These two together constitute natural 
law for man, but this natural law is ultimately derived from eternal 
law. As Hooker put it, “...God being the author of nature, her 
voice is but his instrument.”*° Besides eternal law, there are also 
the express commandments of God, the divine positive law, and to 
these too civil law must conform. 


As is apparent from Ralegh’s scheme, Aquinas’s ideas were still 
the basis of current discussions on the subject. But the details of 
relationship between the sovereign and the threefold law could be 
open to dispute. Those who emphasized the element of consent in 
the creation of sovereignty, for instance, liked to see the sovereign 
subject to the laws he makes. Jean Bodin, on the other hand, 
thought that the sovereign legislator must remain unrestrained by his 
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own laws if he was to be considered sovereign at all. But even 
Bodin agreed that the sovereign was bound by divine and natural 
law : 


For if wee shail say, that hee onely hath absolute power, which is 
subject unto no law; there should bee no soveraigne prince in the 
world, seeing that all princes of the earth are subject unto the Jawes 
of God, of nature, and of nations.+7 


Edwards and Gibson have called attention to Massinger’s 
possible debt, in certain passages of The Bondman (1623) to Richard 
Knolles’ translation of Bodin’s Six Livres de la Republique (1566), 
entitled Six Bookes of a Commonweale (1606).4® Massinger’s moral 
and political outlook had profound differences from that of Bodin. 
He does not seem to have shared Bodin’s preference of the contem- 
plative life to the active and chivalric, his submissive ideal of 
womanhood, his pragmatic acceptance of the fact that no European 
aristocracy could be based on virtue alone, and his extreme dis- 
approval of active resistance to the tyrannical but lawful prince.*° 
Bodin’s habit of meticulously examining both sides of a question 
before risking a conclusion, deriving equally from his juristic and 
Ramist methods, provided Massinger with a readymade compendium 
of ideas, and verbal echoes often conceal a wide divergence of con- 
text and general attitude. 


Massinger, however, seems to have found Bodin unexceptionable 
in one particular, his Senecan notion of the patriarchal family 
being the seminary and model for the commonwealth : 


Wherefore as a familie well and wisely ordered, is the true image of 
a Citie, and the domestical] government, in sort like unto the sove- 
raigntio in a Commonweale : so also is the manner of the government 
of a house or familie, the true modell for the government of a 
Commonweale. °° 


For Bodin, family ties and the right to property were part of natural 
law, and the patriarchal family, including servants, was the natural 
social unit, It was easy for Massinger to find in the neo-pastoral 
haven of the English country-house a local habitation for this patriar- 
chalideal. Obviously, in The Bondman, set in the Sicily of the second 
century before Christ, there was little scope for introducing an 
English couotry-house. Even then, the patriarchal vision is rooted 
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in the Country, and the allied concepts of natura] justice, true 
nobility, and spiritual freedom are associated with Country values. 
Conversely, tyranny and the perversion of natural law (law is 
corrupted “where the reason of man hath made it selfe subject, and 
a Vassall to passions and affections brutall’’5?) he sees engendered 
by the Court. In a larger way, this story of a slave revolt, though 
conventional in its censure of the ‘unnatural’ attempt to subvert 
degree, mirrors the suicidal consequences for a society hacking at its 
own ideological foundations. However illusory or objectionable 
they may look to us, it is on these foundations alone that the many 
anomalies of Sicilian, and Jacobean, society could stand secure. 


The opening situation of The Bondman calls up the related 
themes of natural liberty and the social burden of the privileged. 
The Corinthian general Timoleon arrives at a demoralized Sicilian 
court to lead them in their war against Carthage. The Sicilian 
nobility offer him the supreme magistracy of their country which he 
declines, for he had never coveted ‘absolute power over others’ : 


for I have ever lov’d 
An equall freedome : and proclaym’d all such 
As would usurpe on others liberties 
Rebels to nature, to whose bounteous blessings 
All men lay clayme as true legitimate sonnes. 
( I. iii, 89-93. My italics. ) 


Freedom is ensured for all equally by natural law, but medieval and 
renaissance societies were iniquitable. To justify distinctions of 
wealth, status and privileges, the renaissance fell back on the 
classic medieval apology for inequality. Aquinas had explained 
serfdom as a punishment for sin, and Chaucer’s Parson had told us, 
citing scripture, 


Sooth is, that the condicioun of thraldom and the first cause of 
thraldom is for sinne ; Genesis, quinto[Thus may be seen that the gilt 
deserveth thraldom, but-nat nature.*? 


Bodin undertakes a more realistic and systematic examination of 
the multiple sources of slavery in I.v of Six Livres and in II. 
viii, he eloquently pleads for recognizing slaves as citizens, even 
if they are allowed to occupy only the lowest rung.5® But social 
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inequality he sees as inevitable: equality of possessions is both 
impracticable and pernicious, and equality of power is clearly 
contrary to the divine plan. It is Ralegh again in whom we find the 
sentiments of Aquinas and Chaucer’s Parson echoed : 


Neither yet are the rules of this law of nature so streight, but that 
they suffer exceptions in some particulars, For whereas by this law 
all men are borne Lords of the earth, yet it well alloweth inequalitie 
of portions, according to unequal merit: by taking from the evill, 
and giving to the good : and by permitting and commanding that all 
men shall enjoy the fruits of their labours to themselves : according 
to the rules of justice and equitie.*+ 


Ralegh, with customary lack of subtlety, spells out the underlying 
assumption that the distribution of wealth and power ought to 
reflect differences of merit. ‘Merit’, however, is judged by moral 
standards. Aristotle’s criteria for ‘natural’ superiority had been 
knowledge and abilities, not virtue and moral excellence (Politics, 
I. v., vi). Slaves, says Aristotle, ought to possess moral virtues 
proper to their. situation (Jbid, I. xiii), Ralegh, on the contrary, 
had seen nobility as originally the reward of virtue; here he sees 
slavery as originally the penalty of vice. Timoleon, we find, quali- 
fies his comment on natural liberty by adding to it this conventional 
rationale of slavery : 


But such as have made forfeit of themselves 
By vicious courses, and their birthright lost, 
Tis not injustice they are marked for slaves 


To serve the vertuous. 
(I. iii, 94-97) 


But are the masters whom the slaves of Sicily serve ‘vertuous’ in 
Massinger’s sense of the term? It is well to remember Timoleon’s 
account of the origin of slavery in a play about slave-revolt, in which 
populist diatribes against injustice may make us forget that the 
slaves have forfeited their birthright. But if the rule is to be taken 
seriously it must apply both ways: the nobles must deserve their 
nobility just as the slaves must deserve their slavery. The Syracusan 
elite fail to live up to this ideal. In the same scene we are to 
hear Cleora berate the nobles and merchants for their cowardice 
and niggardliness. The nobles in particular have been truants to 
chivalry : 
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if you think them 
Unworthy to taste of those cates you feed on, 
Or weare such costly garments ; will you grant them 
The priviledge and prerogative of great minds, 
Which you were borne to? Honour wonne in warre, 
And to be styl’d preservers of their Countrey, 
And Titles fit for free and generous spirits, 
And not for Bondmen : 


(I. iii, 350-357) 
Great acts, as Sarpedon explained to Glaucus in the Iliad, xii, must 
prove superior merit, but the first in place in Sicily are not the first 
in valour.** This complaint forms the basis of Pisander’s argument 
when he incites the slaves to rebel after the Sicilian nobles are led 
off to battle by Timoleon. 


There is a curious ambivalence about this speech of Pisander, 
just as there is an ambiguity about his motive. He is not sincere in 
his profession of sympathy for the slaves; he is nobly descended and 
is using them as tools. His real objective in disguising himself as a 
bondman and in incensing the slaves is to win the affection of Cleora, 
who is in love with Leosthenes. He thus prevaricates in a calculated 
way with the slaves. He offers an almost libertine version of natural 
justice and a communistic picture of prelapsarian society, delibera- 
tely ignoring the moral explanation of the origin of slavery and the 
role of Necessity and Reason in the unequal apportioning of power : 


Equall nature fashion’d us 
Allin one molde: The Beare serves not the Beare 
Nor the wolfe the wolfe ; ‘twas ods of strength in tyrants 
That pluck’d the first linke from the Golden chayne 
With which that thing of things bound in the world... 
CII. ii, 32-36 ) 


Yet this frothy mix of pastoral libertinism and utopian polemics is 
transparent enough to show a thin sediment of genuine indignation. 
Pisander wants to win Cleora’s favours as Marullo the slave ; he 
wishes his virtue to achieve what his rank had failed to do. The 
way he employs his sister, now disguised as Cleora’s maid, to 
exaggerate to Cleora the plunder and rape all around and then to say 
that it was all due to his passion for her, and the way in which he 
breaks in at the pre-appointed hour to pledge protection for Cleora, 
may appal modern readers. Moreover, Cleora is also assured that 
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Marullo is of gentle birth. But in spite of all this, a real sense of 
injured merit is visibly at work behind Pisander’s laboured frame-up, 
and the playwright uses him to raise some urgent questions. As 
Philip Edwards says, MAssinger “is not arguing about the equality 
of man, but conducting a dramatic debate on external appearance 
and the inner man: whether the condition of slavery...can be an 
index to the quality of a man, as those faulty members of the 
Syracusan elite, Timagoras and Leosthenes think it is,”5° In the 
lines immediately following those quoted, Pisander leaves his 
egalitarian paradise and returns to the premiss that ‘inequalitie of 
portions’ ought to reflect unequal merit, gliding from calculated 
harangue to genuine eloquence in the process : 


Why then, since we are taught by their examples, 

To love our Libertie, if not command, 

Should the strong serve the weake, the faire deform’d ones ? 

Or such as know the cause of things, pay tribute 

To ignorant fooles ? Als but the outward glosse 

And politicke forme, that does distinguish us. 

(II. ii, 37-42) 

Even Seneca, whose 47¢* and 90 letters to Lucilius Massinger used 
as sources for a later speech of Pisander, allowed a moral basis of 
social discrimination. Seneca’s near-communistic picture of the 
Golden Age, as evident from the tendentious rhetoric of Pisander, 
could not have found Massinger very enthusiastic, but he did share 
the Stoic concern for liberating virtue from wealth. In Epistle 47 
Seneca writes : 


Only an absolute fool values a man according to his clothes, or 


according to his social position, which after all we wear like 
clothing.*7 


If there is to be unequal apportioning of power at all, however, it 
ought to be governed by merit alone. This provision Seneca makes 
in Epistle 90 : 


The first men on this earth. bowever, and their immediate descen- 
dants, followed nature unspoiled ; they took a single person as their 
leader and their law, freely submitting to the decisions of an indivi- 
dual of superior merit. It is nature’s way to subordinate the worse 
to the better. With dumb animals, indeed, the ones who dominate 
the group are either the biggest or the fiercest... Among human 
beings the highest merit means the highest position.*” 


Á 
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If natural law ensures equality, it also is subject to moral justice. 
For, as Bodin had asked, “But for wise men to serve fools, men of 
understanding to serve the ignorant, and the good to serve the bad ; 
what can be more contrarie unto nature ?”’*® 


But the voices of Bodin and Pisander are those of freeborn men, 
not of psople accustomed to servitude. Lines 37-41 betray Pisander’s 
justified soreness against a depraved elite that had failed to appraise 
his worth. Lines 41-42 have the appearance of a reversion to the 
tub-thumper’s slogan, but it now has a new ring of truth for the 
audience. The slaves may take Pisander to mean that all distinctions 
are to be done away with, and that is part of Pisander’s intention, 
but it also is an indictment of a society where clothes have really 
become the determinant of honour. 


These subtle shifts of attitude alert the reader to the ironic 
plausibility of a speech which could have otherwise, given Pisander’s 
real motives, been dismissed as mere guile. The revolt may be 
unnatural, but the Sicilian nobles are equally ‘rebels to nature’. 
Court parasites like Cleon, Corisca and Asotus, whose models 
Massinger found as much in the Stuart court as in the pages of 
Diodorus,*° deserve no less to be slaves than the insurgents. The 
lords and rich merchants, who initially were reluctant to defray the 


expenses of the war, belong to the “Nobilitie in Parchment : bought 
with silver or fayour.”*? 


Who rising from base arts, and sordid thrift 
Are eminent for their wealth, not for their wisdome 


(I. iil, 187-188} 


To such people, ‘outward gloss’ indeed distinguishes men in 
society. These courtiers would have all agreed with Novall Junior 
in The Fatal Dowry, that “there cannot be a more evident, palpable 
grosse manifestation of poore, degenerate dunghilly blood, and 
breeding then rude unpolishe’d, disordered and slovenly outside.” 
(IV. i, 49-53}°? If Pisander is disingenuous in his profession of 
communism, his rhetoric may at least claim descent from unim- 
p2aciable seatimsats. But court ladies like Corisca and Olimpia 
resort to a lewd parody of egalitarian ideas in mock-de fence of 
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their nymphomania. Piqued at Timoleon’s indifference to women, 
Olimpia says 


He thinkes women 
No part of the republique. 


Corisca rejoins 


He shall finde 
We are a Commonwealth. 
(L ili, 163-165) 


Later, when one of the ‘liberated’ slaves attempt to kiss the remarried 
Olimpia, she is referred to as ‘common good’, for in the new order 
in Sicily the slaves shall ‘have nothing private’ (III.iii, 120-121).°* 
These obvious sideswipes at the communistic doctrines of Plato and 
More (also attacked repeatedly by Bodin®*), and in particular at that 
passage in The Republic, V, in which Plato supposedly allowed 
“community of women... when a man might have what woman 
he listed’’®*, serve a more important dramatic function: the use of 
communistic ideas in depraved contexts by masters and slaves alike 
exhibits their spiritual homogeneity. 


After the rebellion, therefore, Corisca and Asotus are justly 
compelled to swap roles with their servants: Corisca bears up 
Zanthia’s train, and Asotus, in ape’s habit, is led in chains by 
Gracculo. Pisander underlines the moral for the audience—sceptre 
and scythe can hardly conceal the uniform bondage of the 
spirit : 


For as these Bondmen by their actions shew 
That their prosperitie, like too large a sayle 
For their small barke of judgement, sinkes them with 
A foreright gale of libertie, ere they reach 
The Port they long to touch at: so these wretches 
Swolne with the false opinion of their worth, 
And proud of blessings left them, not acquir’d, 
That did beleeve they could with Gyant armes 
Fathome the earth, and were above their fates, 
Those borrow’d helpes that did support them vanish'd 
Fall of themselves, and by unmanly suffring, 
Betray their proper weakness, and make knowne 
Their boasted greatness was lent, not their owne. 

(III. iii, 98-110) 
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One cannot resist the conclusion that the playwright was pointing 
to what he felt was a degenerate Court in his own day. Like many 
of his contemporaries, Massinger was harking back to the chivalric 
ideal that wealth and honour should be the reward of service and 
virtue, but unlike most of them, he was willing to carry the logic 
further than the myopic complacence of his age would allow. If the 
chivalric rationale is debased to.a shift for idle pretenders, Massinger 
seems to imply, the rebellion against nature will not remain 
confined to the upper reaches of society. Once more we observe 
Massinger sombrely exploring, in this ‘the finest of ‘the more serious 
tragicomedies”’,®® the inconsistencies arising out of an old conven- 
tion surviving into a new historical situation. 


If differences of rank are reduced to mere differences of wealth 
and power—of ‘outward gloss and politicke forme’—can the slaves 
not don the robes of the senators? One of the slaves, Gracculo, 
thinks they can. As he watches the ‘cousening looke’ of one of the 
slaves, he becomes certain that the rogue will outshine the present 
courtiers, given the opportunity : 


Here’s another 
. Observe but what a cousening looke he has, 
(Hold up thy head, man) if for drawing gallants 
Into mortgages for Commodities, cheating Heyres, 
With your new counterfeit Gold thred, and gumm’d Velvets 
He does not transcend all that went before him, 
Call in his patent. 
(II. iii, 66-72) 


Any casual student of Jacobean drama will recognize that Massinger, 
true to his time, thought of no Sicilian court when he wrote those 
lines. Both Gifford and L. C. Knights®’? have drawn attention to the 
probable allusion here to the silver and thread monopolies of Sir 
Giles Mompesson, the original for Sir Giles Overreach. Massinger 
did not stop at examining abstractions, he was anxious to lend his 
vision an identifiable local habitation. 


Banished from the Court, natural law, however, remains ` 
unsullied in the idealized concord of the country-house and the 
patriarchal family. At:Court, this paternalist ideal is mocked; as we 
see in the conduct of Corisca and Asotus, who beat slaves.for want 
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of exercise (II. ii, 23-25). After the nobles return, and the slaves are 
terrified into servility once more by a show of whips, the captive 
Pisander explains to the nobles that it was the outrage of the patriar- 
chal idea] that had brought the rebellion on: 


your tyranny 
Drew us from obedience. Happy those times, 
When lords were styl’d fathers of Families, 
And not imperious Masters ; when they numbered 
Their servants almost equall with their sonnes, 
Or one degree beneath them ; when their labours 
Were cherish’d, and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their sufferings ; when they did not presse 
Their duties, or their wills beyond their power 
And strength of performance ; all things order’d 
With such decorum, as wise law makers, 
From each well-govern’d private house deriv’d 
The perfect model of a Common-wealth ... 

(IV. ii, 52-64) 


Besides the obvious one in the passage quoted earlier from Six 
Bookes, Lii, a number of other sources for this well-known passage 
are cited by Edwards and Gibson.°* Seneca’s Epistles 47 and 90 
supply the idea of a Golden Age in which the well-governed state 
imitated the well-governed family ; Plutarch’s Life of the Elder Cato 
is the source of the contrast between the age which loved its beasts 
of burden and that which spurned its human servants. The ideas of 
concord and decorum may claim a remoter origin in the concept of 
the state and the family both being analogues of the harmonical 
proportioning of music.°® But Massinger is surely also thinking 
here of the idealized concord of the country-house. I had earlier 
cited Arthur Wilson describing Lord Spencer’s country-house as ‘a 
vertuous court’.7° Wilton, the country-seat of Massinger’s patrons, 
the Herberts, was referred to by Breton as ‘a kind of little court’ and 
by Aubrey as an ‘Academie as well as Palace’."* The patriarchal 
bond between master and servant is exemplified in the relationship 
between Lord Lovell, the nobleman representing Country values, and 
his gentleman-page Alworth, in A New Way to Pay Old Debts, that 
between Sir Giles and Marrall providing a study in contrast. In 
A New Way it is the City, and in The Bondman it is the Court that 
strnd opposed to Country values. 
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To adduce a more specific instance from The Bondman itself, the 
patriarchal version of natural law is linked to the Country in Ili, 
the scene in which Corisca tries to seduce her stepson Asotus. Such 
a gross breach of natural law and family bonds is looked upon by 
her, as it was by Beaumelle and Bellapert in The Fatal Dowry, as 
courtliness, while qualms against it smell to her of the Country : 


Asotus. Faire Madam, and my Mother, 


Corisca. Leave the last out, it smells rancke of the Countrie 
And shewes course breeding, your true courtier knowes not 
His neece, or Sister from another woman 
If she be apt and coming...... 
(II. ii, 53-56) 


In The Renegado (1621-1624 ?), the Turkish princess Donusa had 
sought to sanctify unlawful lust by an appeal to ‘The lawes of nature, 
the great Queene and Mother’ (IllI.v, 18), and in The Unnatural 
Combat (1624) Malefort had resorted to a similar perversion of the 
concept of natural law in his attempt to defend incest (V.ii., 27-36). 
Kindred appeals to ‘nature’ are made in libertine defences of 
incest in other Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, and one may cite 
parallel passages from Beaumont and Fletcher, Ford and Tour- 
neur**, All these appeals obscure the distinction between natural 
law as Operative in non-free agents and natural law as compre- 
hended and freely assented to by human reason. The divinum lumen 
in beasts, at work in the form of instinct, guides them towards the 
gratification of vegetative and sensitive appetites. But the appetite 
that ‘appertaine(s) properly to man’ is rational, and the divine light 
illumines the reason so that it may be satisfied.7* Corisca, Donusa 
and Malefort—and all their kindred in plays of the time—subject 
this third degree of the natural law to the baser two, and hence 
pervert the substance of the concept. 


Massinger’s individuality lies in studying this perversion as a 
symptom of a larger syndrome involving a general infringement of 
the laws of God and nature. Incest is a form of corruption akin to 
tyranny, for they both violate natural order and subject the soul to 
power and wealth. This is not merely stated as in The Fatal Dowry, 
or arrived at by a process of abstraction unrelated to the dramatic 
experience, it is presented in dramatic terms, and the plot suffers 
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aesthetic disintegration once we let the connecting thread of moral 
reasoning slip. Just as we are made to see the tyrannical oppression 
of the slaves and incest as indications of the same disease in Cleon, 
Corisca and Asotus, so are spiritual freedom, sexual constancy, 
chivalric valour and patriarchal benevolence made Jinks in a logical 
nexus in the characterization of Cleora, Timoleon and, to an extent, 
Pisander. If the latter ‘smell rancke of the Countrie’, the former 
reek of Court civet. 


Cleora comes through triumphant in the test she had imposed on 
herself—she remains dumb, blindfolded and chaste till her betro- 
thed, Leosthenes, returns from the battlefield. But ironically, she 
confirms Leosthenes’ apprehensions even while proving him wrong ; 
it is during his absence that she understands the true worth of 
Pisander and transfers her affection to the superior man. Though 
she is-assured that Marullo is of better blood than his fortune indi- 
cates, it is virtue that she considers as outweighing his lineage and 
fortune. She does not make the same mistake with Pisander as 
Camiola had made with Adorni in The Maid of Honour and Almira 
with Antonio in A Very Woman" ; she reads through the misleading 
index the actual content of the inner man. She knows her own mind 
better than either of them, and she plainly tells Leosthenes and 
Timagoras that their ‘natural’ nobility cannot measure up to the 
slave’s virtue : 


When in his fetters this mans worth and vertues 
But truly told shall shame your boasted glories 
Which fortune claims a share in. 


(V. ii, 20-24) 


As for Pisander, however questionable his intrigue may seem to 
us, and however much he may excel Leosthenes in birth and fortune, 
his merit is seen isolated from his social preeminence. The slaves 
are slaves in their ‘abject mindes’ (IILiii, 164), and they show it in 
their ‘unmanly suffering’ (Uiii, 108), but Pisander’s fortitude after 
the defeat of the revolt displays temperance and the Stoic conquest 
of fortune.75 He is reported as bearing his torture with ‘Saint-like 
patience’ (V.i, 49), and Timoleon marvels at his temperance which 
‘can hardly parallel in free-borne Lords / Or kings proud of their 
purple’ (V.iii, 4-5). That Archidamus points to Pisander’s language, 
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which ‘relishes of better breeding then/His present state dares promise’ 
( V. iii, 45-46 ) is liable to disappoint our republican hopes. But 
Massinger was not out to oppose class preconceptions, his effort ; 
asin The Fatal Dowry and The Maid of Honour, was to disengage 
virtue from fortune and wealth from honour : 


For vertue though in raggs may challenge more 
Then vice set off with all the trimme of greatnesse. 


(V. iii, 40-41) 


Massinger was willing to track this line of moral reasoning into 
dangerous territories. If virtue must serve none save reason, and if 
reason sees a Violation of the laws of God and nature in the rule of 
the prince, what should be the free man’s course of action? We 
had seen Camiola choosing to obey conscience rather than civil duty 
in such a situation. The choice that confornted Timoleon was a 
more difficult one: his conscience had dictated the murder of his 
brother Timophanes, a tyrant to his Country. A murder, which 
would otherwise be a violent breach of natural law and family 
bonds like incest itself, is defended as service to right reason and to 
the Country. 


Massinger’s attitude in such matters is clearly different from that 
of Bodin. Bodin does speak of natural liberty, according to which 
a man should not suffer any command save that of his reason, and 
he clearly says that royal commands that go against the laws of God 
and nature ought not to be obeyed by the magistrates. He also 
lists Timoleon with Moses, Hercules, Dio, Aratus, Harmodius and 
Aristogiton as liberators of their people, and lauds such selfless 
public spirit. But he considers them exceptions, some of them he 
even sees impelled by the express commandments of God. His 
general abhorrence of active resistance to lawful princes, let alone 
tyrannicide, is clearly recorded in Six Livres, Il.v. Reason commands 
obedience to the sovereign monarch, and this Bodin calls, citing 
Genesis, 2, ‘the first law of natural commandment’ : 


as we see in the speech which God had both unto her that was 
the first mother of us all as also against him who first defiled 
himself with his brothers blood.7° 
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It is interesting to contrast the above passage with Timoleon’s 
defence of his fratricide : 
I chose rather 

To prove a pious and obedient sonne 

To my Country my best mother, than to lend 

Assistance to Timophanes, though my brother, 

That like a Tyrant strove to set his foote 

Upon the Cities freedome, 

(1. iii, 132-137. My italics. ) 


Since ‘Country’ is the ‘best mother’, Timoleon’s is no mere fratricide 
like Cain’s, and no mere infringement of natura] law like incest. 
Commitment to reason and natural law is seen as inseparable from 
commitment to Country and to freedom. Just as Cleora’s and 
Pisander’s virtues are subjected to a test, so is Timoleon’s, By 
refusing to assume absolute authority over the Sicilians, he vindicates 
his spiritual constancy.” 


At last we reach the point at which ‘Country’ becomes a political 
term, designating a freedom-loving public spirit opposed to the vices 
of Court and City. Similar extensions of the meaning of the term 
are not difficult to come across in contemporary social documents. 
We have seen Arthur Wilson describing the first Lord Spencer as 
one who had made ‘the Countrey a vertuous Court’, guarding’ the 
People’s Liberties from being a prey to the encroaching power of 
Monarchy’. A better instance of the political shift in the connota- 
tion of the term ‘Country’ can be seen in the following excerpt cited 
by Zagorin from the anonymous tract A True Presentation of 
Forepast Parliaments (1629) : 


being chosen for the Country, they (MPs) are to be all for the 
Country, for the Liberty of the subject, for the freedome of 
Speech and to gain as much and as many Priviledges for the 
Subject from the King, as is possible.7* 


Like these two passages, The Bondman visibly spans the gap between 
the two uses of the term Country — as the locus of the pastoral values 
of simplicity and contentment, and as the political name for sections 
among gentlemen acutely conscious of their liberties, and ready to 
resist what they consider is tyranny. Timoleon’s fratricide is in 
answer to the demands of Country values understood in this latter 
sense, 
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If Massinger’s acceptance of the older chivalric ideals of ‘verrey 
nobleie’ and of patriarchal concord is conventional, we also see him 
straining conventions to snapping point by his unrelenting pursuit of 
their moral logic. The revolt of the slaves and Timoleon’s fratricide 
expose the logical consequences of too great a disparity between 
ideal and reality. Too often commentators have drawn attention to 
the partriarchal ideal, but the fact that the killing of a brother has 
been deemed preferable to tyranny seems to have escaped them. 
Pisander says in the end that his intention was to warn them of the 
future : 


to instruct you 
To looke with more prevention, and care 
To what they may hereafter undertake 
Upon the like occasions. 
(V. iii, 222-225) 


But, surely, the play had shown him in search of other ends, and such 
prescience as he now claims is clearly that of his creator. Massinger 
could not have shared the expedient insouciance of later royalism 
which believed that a conscious disregard in practice of theoretical 
verities is the best safeguard against civil war. Pascal sounds 
attractively sceptical, but events seem to have belied his worldly 
wisdom, expressed in a passage like the following : 

Civil wars are the greatest of all evils. They are inevitable if 

we try to reward merit, for all will claim reward. The evil 


threatened by a fool who succeeds by right of birth is not so 
great nor so inevitable.7° 


Massinger’s Sicilians, like his own countrymen, had neglected the 
implications of their ideological assumptions far too long. Both did 
so at their own peril, but his countrymen had to pay a heavier price 
than his Sicilians. 


V 


There is a brief but suggestive episode at the beginning of 1V. iii 
of The Maid of Honour. As the scene opens, Bertoldo is seen pacing 
his cell in the Sienese prison, a work of Seneca in hand. In the 
course of the ensuing monologue, he decides that Seneca was full of 
brave saws only when in security. Forced to choose death, he could 
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only make feeble complaints against human frailty. He throws the 
book away, like Antonio in Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, in disgust, 
having failed to derive comfort from Stoic ideals of fortitude. 


Bertoldo repeats the charge brought against Seneca down the 
centuries—the accusers include St. Augustine, Milton and La 
Rochefoucauld—that he worshipped the very things he deplored, 
quod culpabat adorabat.®° But the significant dramatic point here is 
that Bertoldo’s incriminations, unlike Antonio’s, are a pretext for 
choosing the easy way out ; it is he, not Seneca, who fails to live up 
to ideals. We are to watch him break his vow of celibacy, promise 
to marry Camiola if she manumize him, and then go back on his 
word when he discovers that he is the object of the Sienese Duchess’ 
affection, by whom he hopes to rise in social station, and perhaps 
also to remove the stigma of illegitimacy. 


Though he makes it out to be a philosophic disenchantment with 
unworthy ideals, Bertoldo’s rejection of the Stoic alternative is really 
a surrender of spiritual liberty, a timid retreat in the face of events 
challenging his soul to confirm its integrity. This theme of the 
autarchy of the spirit, which we had been examining in the earlier 
sections, comes to be expressed increasingly in Stoic terms in the 
mature plays of Massinger. The use of Stoic notions and formulae 
in Elizabethan-Jacobean plays has been studied often and well, and 
it is no part of my intention to track the Senecan line in Massinger. 
Such a study may concern itself with plays not strictly of the Stoic 
cast, such as The Spanish Tragedy or the Shakespearean plays to 
which Eliot refers in Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca.®* | 
Massinger, however, uses Stoic ideas and rhetoric not merely to set 
the hero in relief, but to provide a moral framework, a point of 
reference for ethical judgments. 


One might begin by noting that there is something stoica] about 
the repeated emphasis on constancy and temperance in Massinger’s 
plays. In The Duke of Milan (1622), The Picture (1629) and The 
Emperor of the East (1631), we meet husbands whose love for their 
wives is immoderate—doting, suspicious or tyrannical. ‘‘Let us 
love temperately, things violent last not,” says Marcelia to her 
husband Ludovico Sforza in The Duke of Milan (III. iii, 129), a piece 
of advice which Pulcheria repeats often to her brother Theodosius in 
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The Emperor of the East. Of course, we have heard Friar Laurence 
warn Romeo in similar terms in Romeo and Juliet (“These Violent 
delights have violent ends....... Therefore love moderately,’ 
IL. vi, 9-15). But the good friar was merely finding words for our 
apprehensions ; violence and permanence were not really at variance 
in Romeo’s love, as Coleridge probably guessed, and we do get the 
feeling in this play “that the intensity of an emotion towers above its 
temporal duration or success.”®* But in Massinger, the demand for 
moderation provides us with something of a scale for moral evalua- 
tion. To unbridle passion, even in love, is an unmanly abandon- 
ment of inner defences, and a yielding a of hostages to fortune: 


it sutes not with 
Your fortitude and wisdome to be thus 
Transported with your passion, 
(The Picture, V. ili, 119-121) 


To be thus transported is to live in a state of ‘phrensie’, as Duke 
Ludovico did for the whole of his life, if his dying words are to be 
believed (V. ii, 257-258). The Duke’s word, ‘phrensie’, may be 
applied with equal justice to the lives of Malefort in The Unnatural 
Combat and Domitian in The Roman Actor, 


Such persistence in looking at commonplaces in a sombre moral 
light can be heavy-handed, if not simply tiresome. But it is this 
persistence that allows us to see the commonplaces in their logical, 
though often unsuspected, relation to social and political themes. 
For instance, the familiar demand for self-mastery, an idea remar- 
kable for its antiquity and currency, is often connected with the 
demand for temperance in Massinger. “It were a shame Alexander 
should desire to command the world, if he could not command him- 
self,’ Alexander himself tells us at the end of Lyly’s play Campaspe 
(V. iv), and Timoleon in The Bondman describes the ideal ruler as 
‘The Master of Himself’ (1. ii, 103). Massinger might have here 
recalled also Bodin, who had said something similar in Six Livres, 
I. iii.6* But this well-worn notion is seen in relation to misrule and 
tyranny by Massinger. The loss of self-possession means the capitu- 
lation of reason, which, we have been told since Aquinas, 1s the 
source of the corruption of natural law. The rule of the patricians 
in The Bondman is unnatural and tyrannical since they lack 
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self-control, and in this, they are as brutish as their slaves. Pisander, 
by virtue of his self-command and constancy, is seen by Timoleon 
and Cleora as a natural ruler even when they take him to be a 
slave, 


Tyranny as an instance of the abrogation of natural Jaw we have 
already examined. In The Duke of Milan immoderate Jove is seen as 
a variant of tyranny. Ludovico is such a tyrant, and Marcelia 
resolves to make him realize that he ought to be resisted : 


At least to make him know a constant wife 
Is not so slaved to her husbands doting humours, 
But that she may deserve to live a widow, 
Her fate appointing it. 
( III. iii, 79-82 ) 


The reversal of fortune flings this intemperate husband at his wife’s 
feet, humbly suing for mercy, 


As she were a victorious enemie, 
At whose proud feet, himselfe, his state and Countrey, 
Basely beg’d mercie. 

“IV. lii, 75-77) 


The political phrasing links intemperance in love to tyranny and 
unlawful conquest, and this lends some significance to what is indeed 
a verbal formula with Massinger whenever roles change and 
‘natural’ superior is reduced to being a humble suitor.°* Thus it is 
that Eubulus in The Picture refuses to acknowledge the hen-pecked 
Ladislavs as his king — “You are like me a subject, / Her more than 
serene Majesty being present” (I. ii, 169-172). In The Emperor of the. 
East Theodosius’ ruinous career of unrestrained munificence follows: 
his blind devotion to Athenais, and later, he is equally immoderate 
in, his unfounded jealousy. In V. ii, 80-104, he laments, echoing 
Shakespeare’s Richard II, the unredeemed helplessness of the human 
being behind the vain title of king.®5 Intemperate love leads to 
tyranny, and this is followed by the inevitable lesson on the limits of 
royal authority. 


But moderation, constancy, self mastery — are not these wares, 
part of tbe stock-in-trade of every twopenny moral huckster of the 
age? And even when we recall the respectable stock :they are of, 
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what is there to mark them as pedigreed Stoic? We need not even 
reach for the Nichomachean Ethics ; the redaction of Aristotelian, 
Ciceronian, Senecan (which includes the contents of the pseudo- 
Senecan sixth century treatise Formula Honestae Vitae written by 
Martin of Braga) and Macrobian ideas on the virtues throughout the 
Christian centuries is sure to have made available numerous sources 
nearer in space and time.®* Neither is the connection between, 
incontinent love and tyranny new in Elizabethan literature (e g. the, 
lust and tyranny of Locrine in the Faerie Queene, II. x, 17), nor is 
the political metaphor irrelevantly applied to violent love outside 
Massinger (e.g. Jonson’s poem Epode®’). The study of the dominion 
of the self prior to commanding others had been urged since anti- 
quity, and had been strengthened by the Christian imagery of the, 
psychomachia in which “the noblest Digladiation is in the Theater of 
our selves” 88 


Here we need to remind ourselves of two things. In the typology 
of Renaissance neo-Stoicism, Christian virtues, like Christian saints 
and martyrs, were anticipated by their Stoic equivalents. The 
Renaissance Stoics continued the process begun by the early fathers, 
when Tertullian, for instance, had called Seneca saepe noster, and 
Jerome had been induced by the apocrypha! correspondence between 
Seneca and St. Paul to include the former in his catalogue of 
saints.°° The consolatory assurance of an inviolable dominion 
of the spirit provided by Stoicism armed the Renaissance mind 
against scepticism and ‘Machiavellian’ worldliness, and fortified’ 
Reformist zeal against persecution. Calvin quoted freely from 
Cicero, Seneca and Epictetus, and the theme of Stoic endurance 
came to be associated specifically with Calvinist tradition since’ 
Beza’s Abraham Sacrificiant (1556, Golding’s translation published 
1577) °° More generally, Renaissance Stoics like Justus Lipsius and 
Francisco de Quevedo endeavoured to demonstrate the compatibility. 
of Stoic and Christian virtues, and Juan de Noort’s engraving for 
the title-page of Quevedo’s Spanish translation of Epictetus’ Manual 
depicted the latter deriving inspiration from Job.®1 Late in the 
seventeenth century, an eclectic moralist like Browne was to feel the 
need to urge Christians to ‘look beyond Antoninus’ and not to 
terminate their ‘Morals in Seneca or Epictetus’. Yet he had to 
concede that 
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there are singular pieces in the Philosophy of Zeno, and 
doctrine of the Stoickes, which delivered in a Pulpit, passe for 
currant Divinity...... os 


Second, in Elizabethan-Jacobean drama, the virtues of modera- 
tion, constancy and fortitude did receive a specific Stoic context from 
the so-called ‘Senecan’ influence. Since the Latin plays of George 
Buchanan, we observe the blend of anti-tyrannica) republicanism, 
Calvinistic polemics and Stoic ethics, while outside the sectarian 
frontiers of Calvinism, we find Stoic sentiments percolating into 
Kyd’s play, perhaps through the agency of Robert Garnier, whose 
Cornélie Kyd translated. A more direct influence of classical Stoic 
authors, especially of historians like Polybius, Tacitus and Livy, may 
be traced in plays like Jonson’s Sejanus and Chapman’s Cesar and 
Pompey. Jonson and Chapman helped evolve the notion of the 
Stoic philosopher-hero, ‘‘who represents positive virtue for the 
Jacobeans as Gentillet’s Machiavel represents for them positive 
evil’.°® The attributes of a tragic figure contra mundum, heroic in 
his isolation and a ‘law rational’ unto himself,°* could be lent to 
characters like Bussy D’Ambois and the Duchess of Malfi, who 
could not claim possession of any other Stoic virtue. Contrariwise, 
the Senecal man like Clermont could be unheroic, or an unheroic 
man like Montsurry could pretend Stoic renunciation of desire. But 
for Massinger, Stoicism was no mere source for certain imprecise 
attitudes and sympathies, the Stoic notions of freedom and heroic 
endurance were to him part of a consistent system of ethical measure. 
This we had begun to examine before pausing to fortify our con- 
fidence against possible objections. Before picking up the thread 
Once again it is good to be reassured that under conditions obtain- 
ing at the time, dramatic and extra-dramatic, an idea, while enjoying 
legitimacy in Christian or other lines of non-Stoic thought, could 
well acquire new and significant overtones by a revival of its Stoic 
denotation, and that meaningful combinations thus achieved are not 
infrequent in contemporary dramatic practice.’ 5 


Even in his earlier plays, Massinger seems to have had the Stoic 
saint as an ethical standard at the back of his mind. Cyrus Hoy 
has listed instances of the verbal formula Massinger usually employs 
when his heroes are faced with temptations of the flesh.°* The 
formula consists in the statement, variously worded, that even a 
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‘hermit’ or a ‘cynic’ would have succumbed to such allurements. The 
‘hermit’ could well be specified as a Stoic one, like the counsellor of 
Antiochus in Believe As You List, and the ‘cynic’ in Stoic tradition 
was the ideal teacher, distinguished from ordinary Stoics by his 
severer austerity. In A New Way to Pay Old Debts, III. i, 68-70, the 
hermit and the cynic are replaced in this formula by Ulysses, who, 
together with Hercules, was recognized as a type of the Stoic hero in 
the Renaissance,°? 


But Massinger went on to employ larger Stoic notions and 
metaphors in one or two of his later plays. The earlier of these is 
The Roman Actor (1626), based on the career of Domitian Cæsar, 
one of the worst persecutors of the Stoics. Stoic sympathies 
predominated in Massinger’s sources—Suetonius’ De Vita Caesarum, 
Tacitus’ Annals and Agricola, and Jonson’s Sejanus.°® Epictetus 
himself was among the Stoics exiled by Domitian, and he considers 
the question of spiritual liberty repeatedly in the context of political 
tyranny.°° It is in the same context that Massinger places the 
problem in The Roman Actor. 


The dominant metaphor of the play is that of the world as stage 
and man as actor. Domitian is the stage-manager and playwright, 
no one in Rome dare deviate from the role allotted him. But the 
theatre—the literal one—is arraigned for refusing to conform to this 
script. Paris, a professional player and Caesar’s favourite, conducts 
a memorable defence of the stage as a moral mirror in what must be 
the most frequently staged scene in Massinger (Lii). But Domitia, 
Caesar’s wife, oversteps her scripted part and falls in love with Paris. 
The latter allows himself to be seduced, is discovered and killed by 
Caesar, but not the ordinary way. Caesar decides to play a part 
himself in the play within the play, The False Servant, and while 
doing so, runs his sword through Paris. Later Domitia and other 
malcontents avenge themselves on Caesar. 


A. P. Hogan has noted the various ironical transpositions of 
tenor and vehicle, life and play-acting in his keen analysis of the 
metaphor of acting in the play.*°° He demonstrates, for instance, 
how Parthenius’ love-embassy to Domitia is a depraved parody of 
the Annunciation, scripted by Caesar. The satirical playlet, The Cure 
of Avarice, designed to reform the miser Philargus, fails in its 
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purpose, and Hogan observes how this failure reflects “the divorce 
between acting and virtue in the rea) world’. A) this makes Paris’ 
defence of the stage, using the arguments -of Sidney’s Defence and 
Heywood's Apology, sound perilously naive in a world in which 
play-acting has become a tool of survival and advancement. Paris 
himself deserts the moral mission of the actor—‘‘being to act our- 
selves” (L.i,31)—by preferring to become the pawn of princely play- 
ers. As Domitia begins to emerge as the rival playwright, the 
complaisant thespian allows her to make him play ‘Troyan Paris’ to 
her Helen (1V.ii,103). Caesar reassumes his playwright status by 
killing Paris in the play within the play. With great technical mas- 
tery, notes Hogan, Caesar transmutes the passion for revenge into 
the “dignified pathos of a tragic situation”, and also makes Paris’ 
future renown his own gift. “The glory for which he (Paris) longed 
is his at last; but it derives from the tyrant’s script, not from a 
triumphant career on stage.” 


It is difficult to add to Hogan’s analysis of the actor image in the 
play, but one still feels the need to relate the otherwise common- 
place theme of theatrum mundi to its meaning in classical Stoic 
doctrine, and to major interests in Massinger’s other plays. Stoic 
doctrine considers all that lie beyond the control of the will, such as 
“the body, property, reputation, office, and, in a word, everything 
which is not our own doing”, as things ‘indifferent’. Hence there are 
scripts and cues to be obeyed by the actor in this theatre of life. As 
Epictetus says : 

Remember that you are an actorina play, and the Playwright 
chooses the manner of it: if he wants it short, it is short ; if 
long, it is long. Jf he wants you to act the poor man you must 
act the part with all your powers; and so if your part be a 
cripple or a magistrate or a plain man. For your business is 
to act the character that is given you and act it well; the choice 
of the cast is Another’s,?°? 


The metaphor is used in this sense by the Renaissance neo-Stoic 
Hogan quotes, Guillaume du Vair, who called life a “comodie where 
wee may not chuse what part we will play, but onely looke that we 
play that parte well which is given us in charge’’.*°* 


But play-acting must not mean the subjection of the moral wil] 
to external circumstances, for like things indifferent, there are also 
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things in our power such as thought, impulse, the will to get and the 
will to avoid, which “are by nature free’.1°® Stoic apatheia, there- 
fore, does not demand that the ‘actor’ keep his moral will unin- 
volved. Epictetus compares Socrates to one playing ball,4°* but 
the game is played while defending a supreme moral decision. 
Socrates’ martyrdom at once illustrates the detachment and the 
involvement of the skilled player. He is the true Stoic actor, ‘action’ 
for him is suffering, and suffering ‘action’. 


Domitian’s disordered mind fails to perceive that life is a stage 
on which reason directs and providence scripts the parts, and he is 
thus steadily engulfed by forces beyond his comprehension. His 
dream of the Stoic martyrs stealing his Minerva, Hogan suggests, 
mirrors his sliding cotrol over his art. That he has to step down 
to play arole in The False Servant in order to kill his favourite does 
indicate his ‘technical mastery’ as Hogan noted, but since it is really 
his reaction to cuckoldry, it is also an ironic acknowledgement of his 
loss of control over the wife he had elevated to play Juno to his 
Jupiter. The script-writer who saw no playwright beyond himself 
is finally seen to be a mummer. The device of the play within the 
play is thus more functional in The Roman Actor than in the denoue- 
ment of other revenge plays like The Spanish Tragedy and Women 
Beware Women. Atthur Brown thought the device in The Roman 
Actor “the most consistent and fully integrated in Elizabethan 
tragedy”, but he missed the Stoic connections of the stage metaphor 
which make it richer in meaning than he suggested 1°05 


Paris, by defining the moral freedom of the theatre in Lii, had 
promised to live up to the Stoic concept of the actor’s function, 
but by subjecting his will to Domitia, he belied that promise. 
The tortured Stoics, Rusticus and Sura, are actors in the true 
sense. The pains that tyrants can inflict have no power to 
bind the will, which is by nature free, and fortified by this 
assurance, the martyrs follow only the dictates of reason, not the 
script of the tyrant. Caesar turns desperate when he sees his 
playwright status threatened as the Stoics refuse to groan under 
torments. Instead they answer him in words that bring to mind 
-Bpictetuy’ answer to the imagined tyrant in the Discourses, 
o J xixt°° Rusticus says, 
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That securely 
(As 'twere a gentle slumber) we indure 
Thy hangman’s studied tortures is a debt 
We owe to grave Philosophie, that instructs us 
That flesh is but the clothing of the soule, 
Which growing out of fashion though it bee 
Cast of, or rent, or torne, like ours, ‘tis then 
Being it selfe divine, in her best luster. 

(III. ii, 96-103) 


This strength to endure becomes an alternative to positive resistance 
in the hands of the otherwise defenceless Stoics : 


And since we cannot 
With safety use the active, lets make use of 


The passive fortitude... 
(I i, 116-118 ) 


This final reliance on the free and inviolable spirit in the face of 
tyranny connects this play and its Stoic context with the themes 


Massinger had been studying since The ' Fatal Dowry—the inte- 
grity of the moral self, and its emancipation from fortune. 


Passive fortitude constitutes the defensive armour also for 
Antiochus, the dispossessed king of Asia in Believe As You List 
(1631). Having suffered every possible torture and humiliation, 
Antiochus declares, 

lam arm'd 
With such varieties of defensive weapons, 
lent to me from my passive fortitude 
that ther’s noe torment of a shape so horrid 


Can shake my constancie... 
(Y. ii, 15-19) 


Antiochus goes on to use the actor-image in the lines immediately 
following : 
where lyes the scaene now 

thowgh the hangings of the stage were congeald gore 

the Chorus flintye executioners 

and the spectators, yf it could bee more 

inhumane than flaminius, the cue gieven 

the principall actor’s ready. 

(V. ii, 19-23)197 

Not without reason were we shown a glimpse of the Stoic hermit, 
who had been Antiochus’ companion during his wanderings, in the 
opening scene of the play. 
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The story of Antiochus, the legitimate king of Asia who returns 
after many years to claim his crown, but is branded a false pre- 
tender by the Roman masters of Carthage, has often been read 
as a commentary onthe fortunes of Frederick, the dispossessed 
Elector Palatine and King of Bohemia. S R. Gardiner identified 
Bithynia, Carthage and Rome with England, the Dutch states and 
Spain, and Antiochus, Prusias and Flaminius with Frederick, 
Charles I and Gondomar,*°® That the play, like The Maid of 
Honour and The Bondman, is an expression of the anti-Spanish 
policy of the Pembrokian opposition is further confirmed by 
an entry in Sir Henry Herbert’s office book. Several places 
of the present manuscript still retain names of characters from the 
earlier draft of the play which told the story of Don Sebastian, 
the Portuguese prince who returned to Venice after years of exile 
to claim his title of which he had been stripped after his defeat 
in the battle of Alcacer-el Kebir in 1578. Herbert's entry dated 
11 May 1630 records the refusal of a licence for this earlier draft, 
“ther being a peace sworen twixte the Kings of England and 
Spayne”.*°°? Spain had been a staunch enemy of Sebastian’s claims, 
and an obscurer veil became necessary for the play to win a licence. 


Alan G. Gross, however, has pointed to the difficulty of read- 
ing the play as a consistent topical allegory, and Philip Edwards, 
writing on The Bondman, has talked of the impossibility of treating 
Massinger’s plays ‘‘as extended propaganda for specific political 
issues”.+1° This, nevertheless, does not rule out a broader histori- 
cal relevance, and in a later essay Edwards considers the play, 
along with Ford’s Perkin Warbeck, as a comment on current 
European history in general, and on English history in particular. 
Edwards speaks of the two conflicting ideals of the king perplexing 
the European mind in the seventeenth century : the saintly, anointed, 
but ineffectual lion of the past, and the crafty, individualist, 
‘Machiavellian’ fox of the present. Edwards sees in the myth 
of the hero returned a realization of the yearning for a departed 
ideal of kingship, a yearning discernible in the earlier, conser- 
vative phase of the opposition to Charles I.*** 


It is this aspect of the play’s topicality that is of interest for the 
present discussion. In an age in which the houses of Virtue and 
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Honour are not conjoined,*?* Antiochus reincarnates a threatened 
chivalric ideal whereby “Virtue’s allthe state/Great souls should 
keep.”*7® Antiochus plays any role assigned him by providence, 
but he remains every inch a king, for there is a kingdom of the self 
fortune cannot conquer : 


noe shee is free still, & shall soe return 
from whence it camo, & in her purenesse triumph 
their tyrannie chainde, and fettred. 

(1V. ii, 61-63 ) 


Against this ideal of true kingliness, stands the Machiavellian 
obeisance to the ragioni del stato represented by Flaminius, the 
Roman emissary in Carthage. Flaminius reminds Marcellus, Pro- 
consul of Sicily, 


remember i 
Your faculties are the states, and not your owne. 
(V. i, 167-168). 


Carthalo, the Carthaginian senator, also advances politic arguments 
above those of justice and honour : 


wee are bounde to waigh 
not what wee showlde doe in the poynt of honor, 
Swayde by our pittie, but what may bee donne 
with the safetie of the state. 
(U. ii, 9-12) 


When the pusillanimous Prusias is prevailed upon by Flaminius and 
Philoxenus to withdraw the help he had promised Antiochus, he 
pleads the same helplessness before the necessity of state : 


the gods can witnesse 
how much I woulde doe for you, and but that 


necessitie of state...... 
(III. iii, 193-195) 


Roma Gill finds in Flaminius a not unfavourable incarnation of 
Machiavelli’s ideal ruler, and Philip Edwards thinks that the struggle 
between Antiochus and Flaminius “is one-sided only in the outcome, 
and not in moral terms ’’’*7* The struggle is certainly not one-sided, 
but Massinger’s moral sympathies are unambiguously weighed 
against the Machiavellian. And thisis made clear by Flaminius 
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using the same image for himself as Antiochus — tbe image of the 
actor. Like Shakespeare’s Richard IH, Flaminius considers himself 
a Protean actor on the politica] stage : 


I am on the stage 

and yf now in the scaene imposed upon mee 
Soe full of change, nay a mere labirinth 

of politic windinges I showe not my selfe 

a Protean actor varjinge everie shape 

with the occasion, it will hardlye poyze 

the expectation. 


(II. i, 13-17) 


For Antiochus, or for Socrates, to ‘act’ is to be free ; for Flaminius, 
to ‘act’ is to empty one’s soul of substance and stability, and to 
enslave one’s moral will to ‘necessities of state’. Flaminius sees 
kingship as time-serving, while Antiochus, like Prospero, is his own 
king, or rather, the true Stoic king. He could have admonished 
Domitian (who thought that “mankind lives/In few”) and Flaminius 
in the words of Browne: 


Think not that mankind liveth but for a few, and that the rest 
are born but to serve those Ambitions, which make but flies of 
men and wildernesses of whole Nations... If thou must needs 
Ruk, be Zeno’s king, and enjoy that Empire which every 
man gives himself, +!“ 


The ‘amphisbaenic ideal’ of kingship that Edwards discusses thus 
corresponds to the amphisbaenic use of the actor-image in the play, 
and this keeps Massinger’s moral sympathies unsimplified, yet 
unequivocal. Acting strengthens the integration of the ‘two bodies’ 
of the king**° in Antiochus, while in Flaminius it induces a disjunc- 
tion between the self and the profession of royalty. 


In a recent essay, Lawrence Danson has found in the satirical 
portraits of Jonson ‘reciprocal typifications’ created- by reflection. 
Borrowing the idea of the ‘social construction of reality’ from 
Luckmann and Berger, Danson suggests that in Jonson there is 
no ‘fixed’ human nature, that the self is created by reflection 
from the social group, and the social group in tum is a 
human creation. The process of mutual reflection masks an 
ultimate emptiness, and each character, though vivid, is weirdly 
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insubstantial as a self. Like the puppets in Bartholomew Fair, 
characters collapse and become ‘embodied absences’ once the 
satire has annihilated the ‘humour’. Jonson doubtless “despises 
the social self and affirms his belief in an alternative,” but 
his most vivid characters are versions of the social self despite 
the assurance ‘of a central core of psychological selfhood’. Charac- 
ters that are meant to embody the alternative—Crites, Bonario, 
Surly— either remain dramatically void, or compromise themselves 
the moment they decisively affect the course of events. The hope 
of “an intrinsic self apart from the reciprocal typifications the self 
shiftingly assumes” is thus belied by the evidence developed by the 
play’s action. Thus wheo Jonson uses the actor-image in Disco- 
veries, it is to suggest this spritual insubstantiality : 


I have considered, our whole life is like a Play: wherein every 
man, forgetful! of himselfe, is in travaile with expression of 
another. Nay, wee so insist in imitating, as wee canot (when 


it is necessary) return to ourselves. 
(1093~1096}++7 


It is this return to the inviolable self once social costumes are 
put off that Paris thought was the moral mission of the actor. 
“Being to act ourselves” ~ that was the ideal he deserted when he 
decided to see his reflection in the enchanted glass of Domitian’s 
court. Yet he tries to acknowledge this intrinsic selfhood later on 
in the play : 


all my borrowed ornaments put off, 
I am no more, nor lesse, then what I was 
- Before I enter’d. 
CIV. in, 50-52) 


Jonson, too, made use of Stoic notions, but his failure to realize this 
alternative selfhood in dramatic terms perhaps points to the canni- 
balistic compulsions of his kind of comedy, in which, as Danson 
notes, the satire annihilates the ‘humour’ it sets out to depict. Attemp- 
ting to demolish the social self, Jonson ends up by raising doubts 
in Danson’s mind about the possibility of any intrinsic selfhood. 
Massinger’s quest, on the other hand, was to find an objective 
correlative for this psychological, or, better still, spiritual selfhood. 
Stoic ideas and metaphors, I suggest, were of particular use to him 
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in this effort, just as the conventional Senecan rhetoric of Elizabe- 
than drama was to him quite useless. This difference of purpose may 
help explain Massinger’s persistence with the Fletcherian tragicomic 
mode in. preference to Jonsonian comedy. The ‘unbending’ Flet- 
cherian medium, not designed to be the vehicle for ‘moral disquisi- 
tion’,2?® took on, in Massinger’s hands, the quality of a problem 
play, and Roma Gill felt that Believe As You List ought to be read 
as one, 


This intrinsic selfhood is expressed in terms of chastity in some 
of Massinger’s heroines. He was concerned, as L.C. Knights says 
Fletcher was, with ‘the question of a decent freedom for wo- 
men’,?*° and Donusa’s speech in The Renegado, 1V.ii, 116-143 may 
still go down well with modern feminists. But “Massinger chases the 
consequences of moral choice as Fletcher had fled from them,” 171 
and his chaste women are something more than militant propagandists 
of sexual emancipation. They testify to the existence of an inner 
spiritual core in a manner that recalls that of the Stoic characters. 


Virginity or chastity in Massinger is not the ‘sun-clad power’ that 
we see in Una, Britomart or the Lady in Comus. There is nothing 
of “the sublime notion and high mystery’? ** with, which the concept 
was charged in Christian Platonism, and which Milton says in An 
Apology for Smeciymnuus he learnt of the ‘divine volumes’ of Plato 
and Xenophon.?2* Nor is it the product ofan obsessive concern 
with sexual purity that is persistent in certain attitudes of Christian 
asceticism from the self-castration of Origen to the canonization of 
Maria Goretti.t24 Itis rather an expression of freedom— freedom 
from fortune, death, tyranny~the kind of freedom Epictetus says 
Diogenes won from Antisthenes.**® It is the same spiritual freedom 
that allowed Diogenes to be a master even when enslaved, and 
Antiochus to be king even when outlawed. Chastity is its own sphere 
and circle, not because virgins are free of domestic cares, as Opinion 
tells Truth in Jonson’s Hymenaei,?*° but because it is an expression 
of virtue itself, for ‘she alone is free’.*?" 


Massinger’s chaste heroines, therefore, express their spiritual 
freedom in political terms, echoing the Stoic sentiments of Rusticus, 
Sura and Antiochus. We had seen Camiola refusing to kneel to the 
king when he had abused his power by trying to force an undesired 
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match (The Maid of Honour, 1V.v, 63-67). In The Duke of Milan, we 
watch Marcelia resisting the tyranny of her husband Sforza, whose 
monstrous possessiveness had led him to pre-arrange his wife’s murder 
in the event of his own death. Early in the play, Marcelia refers to 
her constancy as beyond the power of Fate to alter, “For while I 
am/In spight of’t, I am yours” (Iiii, 200-201). She even believes 
in the possibility of a Stoic suicide being the ultimate assurance 
of freedom : 
The only blessing that 
Heaven hath bestowed on us, more than on beasts, 


Is, that ’tis in our pleasure when to dye. 
(1. iii, 209-211) 


The constancy of Cleora in The Bondman and of Paulina in The 
Renegado passes through trials which recall the torments the Stoics 
elsewhere suffer. Margaret in A New Way to Pay Old Debts, resists 
her father’s attempts to sell her to wealth and titles on the same 
moral grounds as Camiola’s. By forcing the match Overreach would 
leave to her soul “nor faculties nor power/To make her own elec- 
tion” (IV.iii, 28-29). Such attitudes are parallelled in a minor way 
by other chaste women in Massinger : Bellisant in The Parliament of 
Love, Lidia in The Great Duke of Florence, Sophia in The Picture, 


Even in his early collaboration with Dekker, The Virgin Martyr 
(21620), there is the same triumphant declaration of unassailed spiri- 
tual sanctity in the dying words of Dorothea : 

Hereafter, when my story shall be read, 
As they were present now, the hearers shall 
Say this of Dorothea, with wet eyes, 


“She lived a virgin, and a virgin dies.” 
(IV. iii)? 


In the same play Theophilus dissociates Dorothea’s martyrdem frem 
that of her Stoic counterparts - Cornelia, Paulina, Portia : they died 
“out of desperation/Or of vain-glory of an after name”, but Doro- 
thea died “aiming at an immortal crown” (V.ii). None of them seem 
to have met the Senecan demand for serving virtue ‘without a 
livery’ —Ipsa sui pretium virtus sibi.*** But doctrinal consistency is 
unimportant here, since the dramatic situation demands that the 
zealous p2rsecutor-turned-zealous neophyte, Theophilus, must extol 
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his new faith above his old one before the Roman emperors. In 
thematic terms, Dorothea’s martyrdom is comparable to that of the 
Stoics in The Roman Actor. Chastity and martyrdom become com- 
plementary ideas since they are both affirmations of the spirit’s 
predominance over tyranny and persecution. Epictetus’ answer to 
the tyrant was formulated in conditions similar to those faced by the 
early Christian martyrs: in both instances persecution had streng- 
thened passive fortitude in the absence of physical resources of 
struggle. 


The situation was not altogether unlike the one being faced by 
political and religious dissidents, or the ‘Country’, in the years pre- 
ceding the Civil War. Massinger need not have been doctrinally 
committed to Puritanism to have shared its moral concerns, and 
Pierre Legouis was right in his conjecture that Camiola would have 
endeared herself to a Puritan like Marvell.*®° Indeed, the Lady in 
Comus speaks much like a Massingerian Stoic : 


Fool, do not boast ; 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacled ... 
(662-665) 


Comus, interestingly, lays such pernicious doctrine at the door of 
men who “lend their ears/To those budge doctors of the Stoic fur/ 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub” (706-708). 


That we see in Massinger the emergence of the central moral con- 
cerns of Milton’s age within an older dramatic mode becomes clear 
if we contrast his chaste heroines with Clorin in Fletcher’s The Faith- 
ful Shepherdess. The magical powers attributed to virginity in Flet- 
cher remind one of the exempla in Jacques de Vitry,?*1 and neither 
in him nor in the Italian poets he imitated is there any precedent for 
the kind of moral reasoning to which Massinger subjected chastity. 
The older dramatic modes were themselves under the stress of these 
radical adjustments of moral focus : revenge tragedy and Fletcherian 
tragicomedy alike were approaching the nature of problem plays. 
The perplexities of Massinger’s indeterminate form, therefore, are 
šomëéthíng more than mere evidence of his age Jacking ‘moral 
fibre’.2* 
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tainments presented before Charles Louis during his visit to the English 
court in 1635-1637. These ‘plays’ usually plead strongly for taking up 
the cause of the German Protestants against Austria and Spain. Among 
the ‘plays’ listed by Butler, Lodowick Carlell’s Arviragus and Philicia also 
has the story of a dispossessed and exiled king returning to claim his 
crown against a crafty and tyrannical usurper, closely mirroring the 
condition of the Palatine Prince. Incidentally, one of the ‘plays’ 
presented was Glapthorne’s The Tragedy of Albertus Wallenstein, the story 
of the cruel general of Ferdinand, associated in the popular mind with 
the atrocities committed against the German Protestants. Wallenstein’s 
treacherous assassination in February 1634 was looked upon as provi- 
dential retribution, and there is a reference to this ‘late example’ in the 
play Massinger wrote between 1634 and 1636, namely, The Bashful Lover, 
IV. ini, 16-24, as Gifford noted, ed. cit., IV, p. 430n. Massinger thus 
seems to have shared the political sympathies of the anti-Spanish ‘plays’ 
discussed by Butler. i 


Contuncta sunt aedes Vertutis et Honoris. This line from De Civitate Dei 
is quoted by Vertuous Life in Like Will to Like, 759 ; see Tudor Inter- 
ludes, ed. P. Happé, Harmondsworth, 1972, p. 348. 


Richard Fanshawe, The Golden Age. Fanshawe is translating a chorus 
from Guarini’s Z7 Pastor Fido. 


Roma Gill, ‘ ““Necessitie of State” : Massinger’s Believe As You List’, 
English Studies, xlvi, 1965, p. 407-416; Philip Edwards, ‘The Royal 
Pretenders in Massinger and Ford’, p. 29 and note. 


Court, City, Country : Social and Political 143: 
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A Letter to a Friend, Browne, p. 412, repeated in Christian Morals, I. 19, 
Browne, p. 424. See also Paradise Regained, II. 466-472. Francesco, 
another ‘machiavel’, uses the actor-image in the same way in The Duke 
of Milan, V. i, 86-91, 185-187. 


See H. F. Brooks, ‘The Tempest : What Sort of Play ?' , Proceedings of 
the British Academy, \xiv, 1978, p. 42. 


‘Jonsonian Comedy and the Discovery of the Social Self’, PMLA, xciz, 
2, 1984, p. 179-193. 


‘Massinger the Censor’, p. 341-342. For Fletcher’s own definition of 
tragicomedy, see the address to the reader prefaced to The Faithful 
Shepherdess. 


Roma Gill, Joc. cit. 

L. C. Knights, op. cit., p 246. 

Philip Edwards, ‘Massinger the Censor’, p. 342. 

Comus, 785. 

Milton : Poetical Works, ed. Douglas Bush, London, 1974, p. xxx. 


See the account of Orign’s self-emasculation in Eusebius, The Ecclesias- 
tical History, VI. viii (Loeb edition, ed. J. E. L. Oulton, vol. Il, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. & London, 1980, p. 29). Maria Goretti, a girl of eleven, 
was stabbed when she resisted an attempt at rape. She died in hospital, 
forgiving the assassin from her heart, and was canonized in 1950. See 
the account in Marina Warner, Alone of All Her Sex : The Myth and the 
Cult of the Virgin Mary. London, 1976, p. 71-72. Even Erasmus stresses 
the elements of abstinence, mortification and self-subjection, rather than 
the active freedom of the moral will, in discussing virginity. Compare, 
for instance, the attitude expressed in the following passage from his 
Virginis et Martyris Comparatio with that of Massinger or Milton: 


A true virgyn doth differ very lyttell from a martyr. A martir suffreth 
the executioner to mangle his fleshe : a virgin dayly dothe with good 
wyll mortifie her fleshe, she beinge in maner a turmentour of her selfe. 
It is somewhat more maystry to tame an ennemye taken than to kyl 
him. A martyr delivereth his body to be persecuted : A virgin kepethe 
her body in lowe subjection, and maketh it obedient unto the spinte. 
Wherefore shall the virgin of Christ tremble and feare the handlyng 
of the executioner ? 


(The Comparation of a Virgin and a Martyr, 
trans. Thomas Paynell, 1537, p. 27-28, 
facsimile reproduction of the Berthelet 
edition, ed. W. J. Hirten, Gainesville, 
Florida, 1970, p. 53-54) 
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JDEC U, XX, 2 
Discourses, VI. i. 
Hymenaei, 758-798. 
Comus, 1019. 


I quote from Gifford, ed. cit., I, p.98. The lines in Gifford are not 
numbered. 

Religio Medici, I. 41, Browne, p. 119. The Stoic adage, so memorably 
exalted to a new secular ethic by Pomponazzi, was used by Seneca in 
On the Happy Life, ix. 4. 

‘Marvell and Massinger : A Source of The Definition of Love’, The Review 
of English Studies, xxiii, 89, 1947, p. 65. 

Seo Exemplum 247 in The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Ser- 
mones Vulgares of Jacques de Vitry, cited by Marina Warner, op. cit, 
p. 72, 

L. C. Knights op. cit., p. 227, absent-mindedly attributes the phrase to 
Eliot, but Eliot was quoting A. H. Crnickshank’s work on Massinger ; 
see ‘Philip Massinger’, The Sacred Wood, London, 1967, p. 124. 
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